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INVITATION. 


ISITORS are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. ‘ 

& 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. | 


ASEBALL is in the American blood when | 

spring arrives, and the pictures upon the 
cover of The Companion this week need no 
explanation or description. Through the coming 
weeks and months, until there is frost in the 
air again, thousands of diamonds in all parts 
of the country will be the scenes of exciting 
battles between rival nines, cheered on by fren- 
zied throngs of spectators. After the school and 
college championships are settled, there will 
be baseball at all the summer resorts; and 
through the whole season, from April to 
October, there are the pennant fights in the 
many professional leagues. The players, from 
the little fellows playing “scrub’’ on the back 
lot, to the high-salaried stars of the big leagues, 
number untold thousands, and the spectators 
many millions every year. The great Ameri- 
can game is now half a century old, and its 
popularity has spread in recent years over the 
seas to Japan, Australia, and other distant 
lands. ° 


[TAs tre pence Renee ae ee, 
Massachusetts, was swept by the great fire, 
and its recovery is a splendid illustration of 
American courage and energy in the face of a 
crushing calamity. In the two years nearly 
six million dollars’ worth of new buildings have 
been completed, and there will be more build- 
ing this year than a year ago. Besides public 
buildings and business blocks, tenement homes 
for ten thousand people have been erected. In 
every way the new city is a great improvement 
over the old. Although only one-fifth of the 
burned area has been occupied, the city has 
regained four-fifths of its assessed valuation. 
& 
RANCE dedicated an imposing monument 
the other day to an American of whom few 
of his fellow countrymen in this generation 
ever heard. It was Horace Wells, a pioneer of 
modern dentistry, who was born in Hartford, 
Vermont, in 1815, and died in New York in 
1848. He was one of three or four who claimed 
the discovery of anesthesia, but his claims were 
denied official and scientific recognition. The 
French monument was erected in one of the 
leading squares of Paris, and government 
officials and many distinguished scientists from 
all over Europe joined in the unveiling cere- 
monies. A monument to Doctor Wells stands 
in Bushnell Park, Hartford, Connecticut. 
+ 
j= than one-fourth of the available water- 
power of the Maine rivers is thus far util- 
ized, aceording to figures carefully prepared by 
the commissioner of industrial and labor sta- 
tistics in that state. He finds that there are 
now in use in Maine almost exactly three thou- 
sand water-wheels, developing three hundred 
and forty-three thousand horse-power. Al- 
though Maine has developed more water-power 
than any other state in the Union, except New 
York and California, it has still over one million 
horse-power waiting to be harnessed to the 
wheels of industry. The next generation is 
certain to see many great manufacturing plants | poat 
built on the shores of the Penobscot, Kennebec, 
Androscoggin, St. Croix, St. John, Saco, and 
the numerous smaller rivers which drain the 
great interior of the Pine-Tree State. 
& 


N°T long ago a despatch which was sent out 
to the newspapers from Salem, Massachu- 
setts, in mentioning a local happening, said, 
‘*There is almost as much excitement here as 
there was in the old days when witches were 
burned.’’ In the interest of historical accuracy 
and for the good name of New England, this 
demands a protest. Witches were never burned 
in Salem or elsewhere in New England, al- 
though an occasional reference like the above 
serves to keep alive an idea that such was the 
case. In this particular instance the allusion is 
the more inexcusable in coming from Salem 
itself. It was bad enough to imprison and 
hang the alleged witches in those old days of 
superstition and bigotry, but that was not so 
bad as burning would have been. In all, 
during the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, there were thirty-two victims of the 


witchcraft delusion in New England, of whom 
four were hanged in Boston and the others in 
Salem. If this seems a large number, and if 
much shame has stained the name of New 
England as a result of this sad business, it 
may be noted that during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries fully one hundred thou- 
sand persons were executed in Germany for 
witchcraft, seventy-five thousand in France, 
thirty thousand in Great Britain, and propor- 
tionate numbers in other countries of Europe. 
| In view of these appalling figures, upon which 
relatively little stress has been laid by historians, 
New England’s share in the delusion of the 
period was very insignifieant. Moreover, be it 
remembered that the mania did not result in 
any deaths in New England except upon the 
gallows. ° 


NLY a few are left of the old toll-bridges 
which were onee numerous across New 
England rivers. Still less common in this 
section of the country are the toll-gates. The 
only toll-gate in Vermont is at the foot of 
Bromley Mountain, on the road from Man- 
chester to Peru and Bondville. It was char- 
tered in 1814 for the maintenance of a turnpike 
| road five miles in length. It is on the direct 
| road from Boston to Saratoga, and was a paying 
| proposition for its owners until the building of 
the railroads, sixty years ago. Since then the 
revenue has been small until within the past 
few years, when the automobile travel between 
New York and the White Mountains has fat- 
| tened the depleted treasury of the company. 
| Last year over sixteen hundred automobiles 
paid half a dollar each to pass through the gate. 
& 
j= awful toll paid to the sea by the fisher- 
men of Gloucester is shown by some figures 
recently compiled. Before 1830 no accurate 
records were kept, but since that :year seven 
hundred and seventy-nine Gloucester fishing- 
vessels have been lost, involving the deaths of 
five thousand three hundred sailors. These 
sailors left behind over one thousand widows 
and over two thousand children. Such is the 
peril of the fisherman’s life and the dread that 
lurks ever in the fisherman’s home. The 
Gloucester fleet now consists of two hundred 
and seventy-five sail; so we see that in eighty 
years a fleet almost three times as large as the 
present fleet has been lost in the storms of the 
Atlantic. This grim total would be largely 
increased if we had the figures for the two cen- 
turies before 1830. The extent of the Gloucester 
fishing business is indicated by the announce- 





sels in 1909 was one hundred and twenty-five 
million pounds. Boston is the leading center 
of the fresh-fish trade of the country, but 
Gloucester remains, as for generations, the one 
great center of the American fish-packing busi- 


ness. 
* @ 


| “ANOTHER PAIR OF SLEEVES.” 


EORGE HENTY, beloved of boys as 

the author of many stirring stories, is 

described in ‘‘Sixty Years in the Wilder- 
ness,’? by Henry W. Lucy, as the warmest- 
hearted, shortest-tempered man in the world. 


Before he found his true vocation in writi 
boys’ books, Henty tried various methods o! 
qupplementing his — on the Standard. 
One was the recovery of tin from broken or 
disused utensils. For some months his study 
was filled with a bad smell and seraps of broken 
tin. The smell was engendered by efforts to 
melt off the tin from the baser ith the 
assistance he chemical compound invented by 


the oj 

The next thing that attracted Bosta’s atten- 
tion and filled him with hope of fortune was 
the building of a reversible boat, —— 
itself automatically. He took 
river, and with some assistance 
mechanic, built his boat. To a certain extent 
it proved an unqualified success. At the slight- 
est well-di —_ 4. it, it 
would turn over, keel uppermost, wi ent, 
in the river. Righting itself was, as the French 
say, ‘‘another pair of sleeves.’’ 

Wnrough some anxious weeks he was fre- 
quently ignominiously rescued by a passing 
boat, and walked oozing water from 
pockets and boots. In a his landlady 
gave him notice that she could not ‘‘be always 

sca th up after + ag I faney he gladly 

_ Leen” of retiring from the 


MODERATION IN SPEECH. 


CCORDING to a magazine article by 
Amelia Barr, Westmoreland people seldom 


It is well to be guarded in comment, yet one 
might imagine that after long residence among 
such hedged opinions, he might pine for a 
declaration which came ‘“‘straight from the 
shoulder. ’’ 


Where a Yorkshire man would say that a 
rascal was a ‘“‘scoundrel,’’ a native of West- 
moreland would cautiously state that as to the 
individual in question, here were a deal o’ 
on: more particular about doin’ right nor 

im. 

A bad_man is a bad man the world over, 
save in Westmoreland, - he is a ‘‘varra 
moderate chap.”? In most countries there is 
no reluctance in stating the fact of a hard rain; 
in this shire a day of downpour is “‘softish 
like.’? The traveller, exhausted by an almost 
impassable mountain road, does not think the 
expression adequate that it is ‘‘raytherly to 
make as you gaw.’”’ 





lay themselves open to an action for libel. | 


|NEW BRUNSWICK: 


ment that the total catch of the Gloucester ves- | 


Send six cents in stamps for a beautifully illustrated 
48-page booklet and eight picture cards, descriptive 
of the summer resorts, canoeing, boating, fishing and 
hunting attractions of this Province to The Fredericton 
Tourist Association, Box 367, Fredericton, N.B., Canada. 














A Real 
Domestic Science Cook Book. 


Tells How to Red Living Exp 
Furnishes Menus and Recipes for 365 consecutive days. 

This is one of the most sensible and practical 
books of the kind we have ever seen.—Zion’s 


phe bool book i is a great boon for housekeepers.— 
The are makes a splendid gift.—Boston Post. - 
Price $1.50 met. Sold by booksellers or sent 
post-paid by the publishers for $1.56. 


H. P. HOOD & SONS, 








494 Rutherford Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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you should not have 

use, 

easily operated, and are inexpensive. 
Send for Circular. 


; *® 
Heating a 
& e 
Building 
‘We made no mis- 
take in choosing a 
Winchester,’”’ 


writes a cashier in 


Maine. 


of a heating apparatus.” 


have received about the 


SMITH & THAYER 





Acetylene Gas Light 


For Country Homes. 


Because you live out of town is no reason why 
over your 
etc. My outfits are simple, safe, 


I. W. PINKHAM, 141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 








A Child Can Run It. 


a bank building in Pittsfield, 
‘For plenty of heat and 
economy of fuel we are only too 
glad to recommend it to any one 
contemplating the installation 


This 


is one of the many letters we 


Winchester Heater. 
Send for Winchester Book. 


Co., 
230 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 











Car 


First Baseman’s Mitts 


worn by the great first sackers — Fa 
uable aid in making sensational 
and guaranteed faultiess by the “* each” ba 4 


are _— val- 
erfectly made 


Guide now ready. » 


The Reach 
Ten cents at dealers or by mail. 
Send for new Reach Baseball Catalogue. 
THE A. J. REACH Co. 






1763 Tulip St, Philadelphia, Pa. 











IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Adams Square, Boston, Mass., 
are New England distributors for Reach Baseball Goods, and will send you catalogue, prices and samples of 


Baseball Uniforms — Write to-day. 




















ARE you short on bedrooms? 


extra guest comfortable? 


by day. 
ing the foot on a lever. 
Steel tubing frame, steel 
coiled steel springs. 


if 
ae 


Go to your dealer and 
how The Climax works. 
have any other kind. In 


= 


see that you are supplied. 





= if you are thinkd 
y' ng 


U.S. SPRING BED CO., Springfield, Mass. 





Is it hard to make an 
The Climax Extension 


Couch Bed solves the problem. Little space required 
A full size bed opened up at night by press- 
Strong, substantial and restful. 


wire fabric, double row of 


The Climax costs a little more than the common 
: kind of couches—and is worth every cent it costs. 


get him to show you just 
After seeing it you won’t 
case you cannot obtain it 


from your regular dealer, please notify us and we will 


Write for Illustrated Descriptive Folder 


of buying a couch. 
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Carolina Virginia Jeffer- 
son, ‘‘that we opened Hal- 
cyon’s doors wide and showed 
some real hospitality.’’ 

“What whim now, 
lina??? queried Isabel. 

“Oh, don’t be so quenching, 
Isabel,’? returned Carolina, 
tartly. ‘‘Haleyon ought to 
stand for something besides our 
own pleasure. We might take 
up some active charity —’’ 

“You might take up my 
mending,’’ remarked ae 
Hill. 

“Why, Margie! The amel 
week of Christmas vacation! 
I thought every one of us had 
long since finished her mending 
stint !’’ 

‘Well, last week was so 
crowded. I haven’t found a 
spare minute, so far.’’ 

‘“‘And I must begin on my 
Christmas letters. I’ve ac- 
knowledged two gifts out of 
twenty-seven. Think of it!’’ 

“I’m worse off still. Nine- 
teen calls to make, nearly all of 
them faculty ones.’’ 

‘Calls, indeed! What are 
calls beside my terrible Latin 
thesis! I put it off till vaca- 
tion, yet I haven’t written one 
word.’’ 

‘Well, we all have quantities 
of work to make up. So please 
don’t plan any ‘open-house’ 
functions, Carolina.’’ 

The second week of vacation 
is always a trying time. Essays 
and review work loom large on 
the horizon, yet to tired eyes 
and minds the temptation is 
strong to put by work for play, 
and so win strength for re- 
doubled efforts later. Philippa, 
who had a sixth sense for the 
moods and humors of Halcyon, 
knew that the next term could 
be made or marred by the way 
this week was spent. 

“The other girls are all in 
their sober senses,’? she said. ‘‘All except 
Carolina. Since she took up that course in 
social science there’s been no telling what she’d 
be up to next.’’ 

‘She is going to the city to-morrow with her 
class,’’ said Betty. ‘‘Professor Hale takes 
them on a tenement inspection tour. She’ll 
come back more enthusiastic than ever.’’ 

Carolina started to the city the next morning 
in serenely exalted spirits. 

“I’m glad that she enjoys that course,’’ 
thought Philippa. ‘‘Though I do wish she’d 
stay at home and make up that medieval history 
test that she failed on last month, instead of 
prancing off on this unnecessary trip.’’ 

“Girls, where’s Carolina?’? Theresa came 
in to dinner a little late. ‘‘I stopped at the 
station, thinking she’d be in on that six-o’clock 
local, but she didn’t appear.’’ 

‘Dear me, I hope the class didn’t leave her 
behind by some slip.’’ 

“The class came back an hour ago. Where 
can the child be?’’ 

“T’ll call up Professor..Hale and ask him.’’ 
But Martha raised a delighted ery: 

‘‘Here she is! She must have come on the 
interurban. Carolina, why didn’t you come 
home with your class? Why—why, Carolina 
Virginia Jefferson!’? Martha’s voice rang out, 
a shriek of wild amazement. ‘‘What are 
they? What in the world have you brought 
home ?”? 

Haleyon swarmed, excited, into the hall. 
Flushed and eager in the doorway stood Caro- 
lina, Behind her stood five small, square, 
tow -headed children, ‘‘little steps.’? The 
tiniest was probably three years old, the eldest 
barely eight. Their podgy little bodies were 
bundled warmly into layers of shabby coats 
and mufflers, their round dumpling faces 
glowed like Baldwin apples under the ragged 
hoods. They were as fat, as quaint, as placid 
as five little Noah’s ark dolls. 

One moment Halcyon stood, astounded. Then 
the twenty-four girls swept down upon the five 
( ‘hildren, an ecstatic torrent. 

“Carolina, what darlings !’’ 
World are they??? 
stolen, or what??? 

““They’re the five Svendsen babies. They’ve 
been staying at the settlement, because there’s 
no other place for them to go to,’’ began Caro- 
lina. She sat down on the hall seat and pulled 
the two smallest dumplings into her lap. 


aes | T IS high time,’’ declared 


Caro- 


‘Who in the 
‘Are they borrowed, or 








In Ten at 


———a2E—E=E=ES 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


SPLASHING AND SHRIEKING IN THE PITCHER FLOUNDERED MARION'’S .. 


‘The father and mother both died two weeks 
ago, and the settlement took them in.’’ 

A swift shadow fell upon the laughing faces. 

‘*You mean—there isn’t anybody at all to 
take care of them?’’ asked Helena, softly. 

‘‘N-no, I don’t mean that. The settlement 
found that they had an aunt and uncle in 
Chicago, so they telegraphed. And the aunt 
sent back some money, and said that she’d come 
for the children the first of February. But in 
the meantime they’re on the settlement’s hands. 
And there really isn’t room for them. Besides, 
the settlement matron is so busy that she can’t 
half look after them. As she said, too, they 
are excellent material for observation along the 
very lines that we’re studying now—the topic 
of dependent foreign children. So it is really 
Halcyon’s plain duty —’’ 

‘Carolina Jefferson! So you’ve brought these 
unsuspecting cherubs here to Halcyon to stay ! 
For us to take care of!’’ 

“Yes, I have.’’ Carolina flushed. ‘‘It is 
the least we can do. And it will be an educa- 
tion for us in itself.’’ 

‘*There’s no doubt on that point,’’ said 
Philippa, crisply. ‘‘Carolina, we can’t. We 
mustn’t think of it.’’ 

“Oh, but, Philippa! Why can’t we keep 
them just for this week?’’ ‘‘It’s vacation, 
anyway. You might let us, just for fun.’’ 
‘‘And we’ll take all the care of them our- 
selves.’’ ‘‘Do, please, Philippa! We’ll take 
turns minding them. I speak for the littlest !’’ 

Poor Philippa stood dumb before this tempest 
of persuasion. Toa girl, Haleyon clung round 
her, eagerly arguing. Philippa felt her de- 
fenses giving way. The five Svendsens were 
so very small, so very solemn, so podgy, and 
so sweet ! 

“There, girls, don’t scream so! Y-yes, we’ll 
keep them a day or two. Say till Thursday.’’ 

‘‘O Phil! I meant they should stay all the 
month—till their aunt comes. ’’ 

‘*But that is impossible, Carolina. We’ll get 
no studying done as long as these cunning 
things are round the house.’’ 

‘‘Anyway, we’ll have three glorious days,’’ 
said Martha, joyfully pirouetting about the 
calm young guests. ‘‘Let’s take them all up- 
stairs and put them to bed this minute.’’ 

‘Put them to bed, indeed! When they 
haven’t had one mouthful of supper !”’ 





‘*That reminds me, our own dinner is getting 
cold; and Eliza and Nora are going out,. and | 


sr mee 1x 


we’re keeping them waiting. Come!’’ Phi- 
lippa caught up the tiniest Noah’s ark doll 
and led the way to the dining-room. 

Eliza viewed the entering procession with an 
expression that said volumes. 

‘*They won’t stay but a day or so, Eliza,’’ 
Philippa began, coaxingly. 

*‘No more will I meself, if you and the other 
young ladies keep on wid these quare doings,’’ 
said Eliza. ‘‘When I said that I’d manage 
Haleyon for you, Miss Philippa, ’twas not 
named that we should ask in more nor siven 
kinds of company a week. Sure, what wid 
dances, an’ tea-parties, an’ Christmas trees, 
I’m that tired I can’t lift a finger. An’ now 
to bring in thim five outlandish furrin childher, 
that ought to be safe in their own home an’ 
abed this minute —’’ 

‘**But they haven’t any home, Eliza. Their 
mother and father are dead.’’ 

‘*Both dead ? An’ thim five babies left 
alone?’’ Eliza’s grim lips took on a sudden 
queer softness. ‘“The blessed lambs! Here, 
Miss Martha! Don’t let me catch you feedin’ 
that innocent wid salad! I’ll make them some 
porridge this minute, an’ a dropped egg, say. 
Miss Carolina, take the strawberry preserves 
away from that wee b’y.’’ 

Philippa hid a smile behind the little Gunda’s 
head. Eliza, too, had gone over to the enemy. 

The next hour brought a degree of confusion 
which passed even Halcyon’s utmost. bounds. 

‘*Luckily, they’re such little graven images 
they don’t mind in the least what we do to 
them.’’ Philippa mopped away tears of laughter 
at sight of the composed little Likha, flounder- 
ing across the room in Betty’s majestic pink- 
silk dressing-gown. 

They minded one thing—and that vociferously. 
The mere sight of the bath-tub brought howls 
of rage and dismay. Eliza, however, paid no 
attention to shrieks and kicks. Calmly she 
plumped each child into the bath-tub, and 
scrubbed away relentlessly, releasing them one 
by one in dumb, astonished meekness. 

‘*When they’ve once learned that wather 
won’t drown them, they’ll give no more 
trouble,’’ said Eliza. ‘‘Now they’re safe in 
bed, so ye’d best run along down-stairs.’’ 


LDN OF HALCYON ee 








. CHERISHED ANGORA CAT 





At half past ten Halcyon tiptoed up-stairs 
for the night. 
ered in Marjorie’s study, 


the extemporized 


With one accord the girls gath- | Blessings on that Greek lesson! 


bending over the slumbering 
row. “And such cunning 
names, too—Sieg, Sofia, Likha, 
Axel, Gunda — Why, where is 


Sieg? Mercy, there are only 
four children here!’’ 
‘‘Nonsense, Martha! Wh- 


why, there are only four chil- 
dren here, after all!’’ 

*‘And it’s Sieg that’s miss- 
ing!’”’ Martha gasped. Sieg 

was her special charge. ‘‘What 
if he’s waked up and found 
he’s in a strange place, and 
and tried to run back to the 
city, and been lost! Or frozen 
to death !’’ 

**He’s crept out of bed and 
wandered into another room, 
that’s all. Let’s hunt. Hurry!’’ 

Five minutes later a rather 
white-faced group met at Phi- 
lippa’s door. 

**Phil, that child is nowhere 
tobefound! Yes, we’ve looked 
everywhere. Phil, what shall 
we do?”’ 

‘*He can’t have slipped out 
of the house.’’ 

‘Well, but where else —’’ 

‘Wait, Phill’? Theresa sud- 
denly turned and dashed down- 
stairs, Marjorie at her heels. 
They fled through the dark halls 
to the dining-room, where a 
faint light still dimly burned. 

‘Margie! Look!’’ 

At the table, throned in Phi- 
lippa’s chair, sat Sieg, fast 
asleep. His round face shone 
with dreaming smiles. His 
fat arms still embraced the large 
glass dish which had once held 
strawberry preserves. Of the 
preserves there remained no 
trace, save a few rosy stains on 
his infant cheek. 

The girls looked at each other, 
horrified. 

**Theresa, he’s eaten it all! 
A quart, at least! Will it kill 
him ?’”’ 

‘No. The little pirate, he’ll 
never know the difference.’’ 
Theresa swung the sleeping marauder to her 
shoulder. ‘‘However, we’d better not tell 
Eliza, maybe.’’ 

The night passed with no more excitement. 
After breakfast, while the girls were still romp- 
ing with the children, Betty disappeared, to 
return an hour later, laden with rolls of ging- 
ham and flannel. 

‘Come, girls, let’s make these children some 
decent ‘clothes. Linda can cut out for us; we 
have two machines, and the rest of us can do 
hand-work. We’ll make each child a whole 
new outfit, and I’ll buy shoes and stockings 
and coats to-morrow.’’ 

Halcyon agreed with delight. Their own 
plans quite forgotten, the girls trooped up- 
stairs and set to work. Marion alone must tear 
herself away and go reluctantly to a Greek 
lesson. The rest were soon sewing and chat- 
tering, absorbed in their benevolent toil. 

‘*'Those children are suspiciously quiet,’’ 
remarked Theresa, at last. 

‘‘Dear me, Theresa, those stolid little blocks 
will never get into mischief. They’re sitting 
in a row in my room this minute, cutting out 
magazine pictures. ’’ 

Even as Linda spoke, a blood-curdling how! 
rang down the hall. 


“There, listen! Why weren’t we watching 
them! Run!’’ 

Halcyon ran. The howls rose in ear-piercing 
crescendo. 


On the floor stood Linda’s big water-pitcher. 
Side by side, in a calm, watching ring, the 
Svendsens crowded round it. Splashing and 
shrieking in the pitcher floundered Marion’s 
Cassandra, her cherished Angora cat. With 
every howl Cassandra scrambled to the surface, 
only to be firmly doused under water again by 
the young Axel. Hedid it in much the manner 
that Eliza had sternly doused him into the bath- 
tub the night before. 

Wee Gunda turned to the amazed faces with 
an angelic smile. 

‘*Baff,’’ she remarked, sweetly. 

‘‘Talk about study through observation !’’ 
choked Philippa. ‘*The Svendsens have already 
adopted your methods, Carolina. Find some 
towels, somebody, and turn on the heat. I'll 
rub Cassandra dry before Marion comes home. 
If she could 
see her precious Cassandra now !’’ 


nursery, for a good-night peep at the wee folk. | Philippa spent a long hour soothing and 


‘*Aren’t they dear?’’ whispered Martha, 


drying the furious Cassandra. Meanwhile 
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Betty took the two small boys down-town, and 
fitted them out with three pairs of shoes apiece. 

‘*The only thing in the store that they noticed 
was the elevator,’’ laughed Betty. ‘‘It fas- 
cinated them deeply. ’’ 

‘Fortunately there’s no elevator in Halcyon 
for them to experiment with,’’ said Linda, 
tartly. The three Svendsens left at home had 
wearied of cutting magazine pictures. In an 
unguarded moment they had cut several of 
Linda’s photographs from the mounts, and 
chopped a handful of the chintz flowers from 
her trunk cover. 

‘‘Maybe they’ll take a nap after lunch ; then 
we can get something done.’’ 

Bed in the middle of the day did not appeal 
to the five. They screamed steadily for a dis- 
tressing half-hour: then, with their comical 
unanimity, they suddenly fell asleep. 

For an hour the girls worked away quietly. 

‘‘Are those children still asleep ?’’ 

‘*They must be. There hasn’t been a sound 
from them.’’ 

‘*That’s no sign. 

Isabel went. 
stopped, transfixed. 

At the stair-rail, lined up in their customary 
row, stood four, not five, Svendsens. The fifth, 
wee Gunda, sat placidly in a large waste-basket, 
tied to a long, heavy cord. Sieg, the sturdy, 
was lifting the basket over the rail. 

Isabel leaped forward, her eyes fairly starting 
from her head. But she was not in time. 

Amidst one united squeak of pure delight, 
basket and baby were swung out over the rail, 
Sieg paying out the cord. One minute more: 
a faint thump, and a small, reproachful whim- 
per told that basket and Gunda had landed 
with some force on the floor below. 

Isabel stumbled down-stairs and caught up 
little Gunda. Then she sat down, rather dizzily. 

‘‘They were playing elevator, that was all,’’ 
she explained, later. ‘‘What next, I wonder ?’’ 

The Svendsens behaved like cherubs for the 
rest of the day, like seraphs through the day 
following. By Friday afternoon, when they 
were brought down, starched and curled, to be 
shown to the dean, Halcyon glowed with satis- 
faction. 

‘*You’ve no idea how they’ ve improved, even 
im these three days. We’ve taught them ever 
so mueh,’’ proclaimed the proud Carolina. 

Mrs. Warren’s eyes grew a shade quizzical. 

‘‘Three days is a remarkably short time in 
which to bring about such gains,’’ she agreed. 
‘‘Where is Marion? Isn’t she at home to-day ?’’ 

‘‘No, Marion took Cassandra to town, to the 
Animal Hospital. The poor cat has bronchitis, 
or pneumonia, or something, from being ducked 
in the water-piteher.’’ 

‘‘Where is Linda?’’ 

‘‘Linda has toiled at the library all day. 
She put off her thesis till the last minute, we 
were so busy taking care of the children.’’ 

‘‘T see. And Marjorie?’’ 

‘‘Marjorie is shut in her room with a sore 
throat. She took the children coasting, and got 
so hot and tired, and then chilled badly.’’ 

‘‘And Philippa?’’ 

‘Philippa had to go to the city on Haleyon 
errands. She wanted to go yesterday, but we 
teased her to stay and help finish the children’s 
new clothes. Aren’t they sweet?’’ 

The dean smiled, and turned her attention to 
her teacup without further comment. 

Friday was Haleyon’s day at home. An 
unusually large number of callers came and 
went through the fresh, pleasant rooms. The 
Svendsen phalanx neither saw nor heard. 
Moveless they stood, a rapt row, gazing in 
silent ecstasy at the pretty tea-table, where sat 
Betty, taking her turn as hostess. The glitter- 
ing service and, most of all, the blue alcohol 
flame, seemed to bewitch them. Finally, Betty 
beckoned Martha to take them away. 

‘‘Gunda is so fascinated by the flame that she 
has poked her fingers into it twice, and Axel 
has eaten nine little cakes, so far,’’ she said. 
‘*They’d better go up-stairs.’’ 

They went, lagging, their eyes still turned 
to the worshiped tea-table. 

An hour later the last caller departed, and 
the girls hurried up-stairs to make ready for 
dinner. Not one had the Svendsens in mind. 
So it happened that the five soon scrambled un- 
noticed down the stairs. Again they stood, a 
solemn, adoring row, before the captivating 
little cakes, the gorgeous samovar. But some- 
thing was lacking. The thin blue flame no 
longer glimmered beneath the kettle. However, 
Sieg could remedy that. 

With some difficulty, he climbed a chair by 
the mantelpiece and found a handful of matches. 
Then he set the lamp on the floor and clumsily 
relighted it. 

The flame was disappointingly small. Sieg 
found some pieces of paper and laid them on 
the lamp. They smoked, and kindled slowly. 
The evening paper did better. It shot up, a 
whirling spurt of flame. The round, solemn 
faces beamed satisfaction. 

A puff of air sent the burning paper against 
the long muslin curtains. With one leap, the 
flames sprang to the eornice. 

And at that moment, Philippa, loaded with 
bundles, entered the hall. 

Philippa’s bundles went twenty ways at 
once. Blind to her own danger, she swept up 
the burning mass, lamp and all, dashed to 
the piazza and hurled it into a snow-bank. 


Go and peep in, Isabel.’’ 








Half-way down the hall she | 
| quick action probably saved Halcyon, also. 





Returning, she tore down the blazing curtains 
and threw them into the fireplace, then tore off 
her coat, already scorching, and trampled out 
the smoldering fur collar. As she crushed out 
the last spark, there was a frightened squeal. 
She looked up, to see little Gunda, her white, 
starched frock aflash with fire. 

Just what happened next, not even Philippa 
herself could ever tell. Some time later she 
found herself lying, quite limp and dizzy, on 
the big davenport in the library. Vague faces 
danced before her eyes: Betty, white and 
tense; Mother Jewett, tenderly anxious ; Doctor 
Chandler, grave and watchful. 

“Little Gunda?’”’ Philippa’s lips formed the 
words at last. Doctor Chandler’s keen eyes 
gleamed with satisfaction. 

‘*Little Gunda is down-stairs, industriously 
eating mush and milk,’’ he answered, quickly. 
‘*You shall have mush and milk for supper, 
too, though somebody will have to hold the 
spoon for you, my plucky young woman. 
You’ll not use your hands for a day or so; 
maybe not for a week. You saved the child’s 
life by rolling her in the hearth-rug, and your 


Let me see; the last time I was called to Hal- 
cyon First was when Miss Brewster shot Miss 
Christy, was it not? There is one thing cer- 
tain; this Halcyon life seems to train you girls 
to meet emergencies. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps because life at Halcyon consists 
chiefly of emergencies,’’ chuckled Philippa, 
feebly. Then the big room swam and grew 
dark again. 

It was some four hours later when she was 
roused by Betty’s low, clear tones. The girls 
were all clustered at her door. Carolina, as 
spokesman of the group, 
was setting forth her case 
in vehement whispers. 

‘‘The dean says she’s 
found an excellent place 
for the children to board, 
and that they’re to go 
there rightaway. Betty, 
how horrid! And we’ve 
not. done one thing for 
them, the poor little 
dears !’” 

“T think Halcyon has 
done its share for this 
time, Carolina. We’ve 
spent all the time and 
strength we can afford.’’ 
Betty’s voice was very 
soft, but very decisive. 
“If the children were 
really needy it would be 
different. But their aunt 
has sent plenty of money 
to care for them. And 
considering that they 
will be given better care 
in this place of the dean’s 
choosing than we know 
how to give them, why, 
really —’’ 

‘Well, Haleyon has 
done very little, I’m sure. 
We’ve given them their 
bread and butter for 
three days, and a few 
clothes. ’’ 

‘‘Also, we've spent 
those three days wholly 
on the children, though 
we needed every minute 
for lessons and sleep. 
Add Marion’s trips to 
town for Cassandra, Marjorie’s sore throat, fifty 
dollars’ damages, at the least, by fire, and poor 
Philippa’s lamed hands. It makes an impressive 
total. Yes, Carolina, it is lovely work, that’s 
true. But we aren’t in a position to take up 
such work, as yet. And it isn’t fair to Haleyon 
for us to use the household for our experi- 
ments. ’” 

There was the silence of unwilling assent. 

‘‘Well—perhaps you are right. But how we 
shall miss those cunning dears !’’ 

“Indeed, we shall. I’m thankful to say it!’’ 
Only Philippa caught the last heartfelt words. 
‘Run to bed, girls. We must have the chil- 
dren ready to start by eight, remember.’’ 

At eight, accordingly, the five Svendsens, 
calm as so many yellow-headed images, took 
their serene departure. And all that day, and 
all the next, Halcyon went about, depressed 
and gloomy. But on the third day there came 
a message which changed the skies as by magic. 

‘‘The housekeeper to whom I sent the 
Svendsen children has just called me on the 
telephone,’’ announced the dean, in a brief note. 
‘‘She says that three of the children were so 
fretful and feverish this morning that she sent 
for the doctor. He has just called there. He 
says that all five are undoubtedly coming down 
with measles, and that he will quarantine the 
house immediately.’’ 

Measles! Then had the Svendsens remained 
in Halcyon, the whole household would have 
been quarantined. By a margin of twenty- 
four hours Halcyon had escaped an imprison- 
ment which would have stopped the recitations 
of twenty-four girls for a fortnight. 

Martha put the thovghts of the chastened 
philanthropists into words: 

‘Well, we can’t even be benevolent without 
stopping to think whether our benevolence may 
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not hinder somebody else; whether it may not | follow. 


do more harm than good.’’ 


If the Svendsens have taught us that 
much, they’ve repaid all we’ve done for them, 


‘*That,’’ remarked Betty, ‘‘would be a good | twice over.’’ 


rule for other people, not just Halcyonites, to 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





N ANOTHER letter from the Peace River 

country, following his recent narrative in 

The Companion of an adventure with a 
‘‘mad wolf’? at the great falls of the Hay 
River, Winthrop Woodbridge has given what 
may be called the sequel of his trip there. 

He had gone back to the falls alone, it will 
be recalled, to wind up his winter trapping, 
this being about the tenth of March, while as 
yet there was a foot or more of snow in that 
northern region. 

That morning, after finding the wolf hanging 
by the big fish-hook, he busied himself for 
several hours breaking camp and getting ready 
for the return journey, intending to set off in 
the afternoon. But an ominous change in the 
weather led him to hesitate about starting. 
The sky had clouded, threatening snow. He 
judged it safer to remain in the warm moose- 
hide tent by the falls. 

There came on during the night one of the 
heaviest snow-storms of the season. Nearly 
fifteen inches of snow fell in the gorge at the 
falls, and on the exposed prairie there were 
drifts four and five feet deep. He was unable 


“IT WAS WORTH THE TROUBLE I TOOK JUST TO SEE 


HORSE EAT THE OATMEAL.” 


to get away for four days; and meanwhile he 
had another odd experience, one which resulted 
in his going back home much more easily than 
he had anticipated. 

At a distance of a mile or two below the 
camp at the falls there was a little ‘‘bunch’’ of 
six wood-buffaloes and a calf, wintering among 
the copses of birch and aspen beside the river. 
When there is so much snow that these north- 
ern buffalo cannot dig down to the dry grass 
and wild pea-vine, the animals ‘‘yard’’ where 
they can browse upon young growth like birch. 
Apparently, too, they tread these yards in the 
snow for better protection against wolves. In 
a well-trodden yard the buffalo stand in a close 
group when attacked, and toss or trample their 
assailants. 

Not infrequently, however, the wolves suc- 
ceed in pulling down one or more of the buffalo, 
and sometimes stampede and slaughter the 
whole bunch. 

Several times during the early hours of the 
night, when the storm was first coming on, 
Winthrop thought that he. heard wolves howl- 
ing, and on the second night he was sure of it. 
The snowfall had now ceased, and the weather 
turned cold and fair, with one of those brilliant 
auroras, so frequent in the northwest, lighting 
up the snowy white wastes. He felt curious 
to know how those winter neighbors of theirs, 
the buffalo, were faring; and putting on his 
snow-shoes, he took his carbine and set off to 
go down to the yard by light of the aurora. 

On approaching the place where the ‘‘yard’’ 
had been in February, Winthrop now found no 
trace of it, although all the young growth there- 
abouts seemed to have been closely browsed. 

At a distance farther down the river, how- 
ever, he could hear one or more wolves yelping, 
and continuing on for a mile or two farther, 








he came near where wolves were worrying or 
besieging quarry of some sort among thickets 
at the foot of a rocky bluff which here towered 
high beside the frozen river. 

There were, as he now judged from the 
yelping, as many as seven or eight of the 
wolves; and he did not deem it prudent to 
approach them in the copses, but making a 
little détour up the valleyside, he came round 
on the top of the bluff overlooking the thickets. 

The auroras played fitfully over the sky, 
now brightening, now darkening. Looking 
down on the copses from the top of the bluff, 
Winthrop caught sight of the wolves as they 
coursed round through the brushwood, yelling 
noisily. They were timber-wolves, all dark 
gray, or looked to be so against the snow, 
except one, the largest, which was almost 
wholly white. This wolf was keeping apart 
from the others, and did not yelp. 

For some time Winthrop could not make out 
what it was that they were hunting or harry- 
ing. Then suddenly, as a sky-wave of the 
aurora brightened, he discerned it. Bunched 
together in a thicket, close to the foot of the 
bluff, was a dark, still mass which he felt sure 
was either buffalo or elk, standing at bay. 

The wolves continued circling about the 
thicket, at one moment rushing up close, then 
veering off, to course round and again approach 
from the other side; but always this large white 
wolf kept at a distance behind. 

After a few minutes they appeared to muster 
their courage for a direct attack, and charged 
on the buffalo, upon the side next to the bluff. 
A frightful yelling ensued for some moments, 
blending with which Winthrop could hear deep 
snorts from the buffalo, and a tremendous 
snapping of the underbrush. 

In the midst of the commotion he then saw 
the large white wolf sneaking up to the bunch 
from the other side. Suddenly the brute dashed 
forward and, as nearly as Winthrop could see, 
grabbed and hamstrung one of the assailed ani- 
mals while it was facing the pack the other 
way; for the buffalo, elk, or whatever it was, 
appeared to fall in the brush. 

Loud bellowing, shrill yells, snorting and 
crashes in the thicket succeeded for some 
minutes. The whole bunch of struggling 
creatures shifted its position, to and fro, and at 
last came in nearer to the foot of the bluff. 
Winthrop then perceived that the wolves had 
one animal down, snarling over it and tearing 
it, even while it still struggled helplessly to get 
up. 

He could easily make out the large white 
wolf among the others of the band. It was 
clearly the strongest, most cunning of the pack, 
and probably the leader. Winthrop determined 
to pick him off, if possible. It is not easy 
shooting in the night, but the distance was not 
great, and bright waves of auroral light kept 
recurring. Biding his chance till the waver- 
ing light came brightest, he fired, with the 
result that a sharp yell rose, followed by a 
great outcry of howling. 

Not caring to remain there longer at such 
close quarters with a pack balked of its prey, 
Winthrop made off and went back to his camp 
at the falls. 

His sympathies were wholly with the buffalo, 
which he wished to protect; he felt curious, 
moreover, to learn what damage his shot by 
auroral light had done, and whether he had 
actually killed the white wolf. And accord- 
ingly, as soon as it was fairly light the next 
forenoon, he went back, and following his 
tracks of the preceding night, again came round 
to the top of the bluff above the thickets. 

Looking down from there, he saw three 
buffalo browsing in a copse, and felt quite 
sure that they were from the same littlé herd 
which had been at the other yard earlier in the 
winter. One of them was a large bull which 
he had often admired, so dark brown in color as 
to be almost black, and of very fierce aspect. 
The other two and the calf were now nowhere 
in sight, and he thought it likely that they had 
been killed, or had otherwise perished. 

The buffalo were not alone, however. Sin- 
gular to say, four caribou and an elk were 
‘‘yarding’’ with them, having apparently 
thrown their lot in with the larger ruminants, 
either for companionship or safety’s sake. Nor 
was this odd partnership by any means the 
strangest feature there. For on descending the 
bank and going round to the other side of 
the thickets, Winthrop now espied, browsing 
a little apart from the deer and buffalo, the last 
animal on earth which he would have expected 
to find there—a horse! 

At first Winthrop could scarcely believe his 
eyes, and stood peering through the brushwood 
in utter wonder. 

But it was really a horse, a sorrel horse with 
a white face, very unkempt and shaggy, its 
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mane, forelock and coat all grown out very long, 
on account of the winter cold and exposure. 

Where the poor animal had come from or 
how he had ever strayed away into this remote 
wilderness was at first a matter of astonishment 
to the young trapper. He then remembered 
he had heard that during the rush of gold- 
seekers to the Klondike in Alaska, some of 
the horses of these adventurers had been lost 
or abandoned on the way from Edmonton 
through the mountains. Could this old horse 
be one of those stray animals that had survived 
all these years? Winthrop could think of no 
other solution of the mystery. 

His heart warmed toward the solitary old 
creature, and he approached and began calling 
out to it, ‘*Co’-jack, co’-jack, co’-jack! Come, 
nobby, come !’” 

At the sound of a human voice the forlorn 
creature suddenly pricked up his ears and 
looked wonderingly round, as if long-dormant 
memories were stirring in him. Nor did the 
animal appear afraid when Winthrop ap- 
proached and patted its head. Perhaps it had 
reached a degree of misery and starvation where 
it cared little what happened to it; for although 
shaggy, it was very poor and lean, having evi- 
dently subsisted on little save birch and aspen 
twigs for weeks. 

‘Oh, you poor wandering Jew of a horse!’’ 
Winthrop said. ‘‘Nodoubt you’ve got a history. 
Wish you could talk and tell me about it. Most 
starved, aren’t you?’’ He bethought himself 
of two packages of oatmeal that still remained 
over from the winter supplies at the camp. 
“Now if you will hold still and let me buckle 
this carbine strap round your skinny old neck, ’’ 
he continued, ‘‘you shall go with me and have 
another taste of oats before you die.’’ 

Plainly the horse had at one time been accus- 
tomed to harness and halters. It made no 
attempt to pull away when Winthrop put the 
strap round its neck, and it followed when he 
essayed to lead it to camp. 

He was so engrossed with the horse that he 
scarcely thought to look for the wolf which he 
hoped he had shot the night before. Wolf- 
tracks were everywhere about the yard, and 


numbers of freshly gnawed bones lay in the 
snow ; but he saw no wolves, alive or dead, that 
morning, and concluded that he had no more 
than wounded the white leader of the pack. 

‘It was worth the trouble I took,’’ Winthrop 
writes, ‘‘just to see that horse eat the oatmeal 
when I poured it out for him, a package at a 
time, in our large fry-pan. He kept turning 
his eyes up at me in the queerest way imagi- 
nable. From the moment I gave him that oat- 
meal he was my horse. There he stood by the 
tent, watching me. I do not believe I could 
have chased him away if I had tried. But I 
did not try. It had come into my mind that I 
would rig up some sort of harness from the tent 
thongs and such other straps as we had, and 
make him draw my sled home for me. 

‘‘And that is what I did, and I got home 
with our trapping-kit much more easily than I 
had at first expected. 

‘*But you should have seen Milly and Uncle 
Horace when I drove up to the shack door and 
sang out, ‘Whoa!’ And I purposely shouted it 
very loud. 

‘Milly rushed to the door first, and stood 
staring at my rig, too much astonished to 
speak. It was the first horse that had ever 
been seen at Woodbridge Creek. 

‘“*Whoa!’ I yelled again. 
Horace hobbled out on his cut foot. 

***A horse!’ he gasped. 

** ‘Certainly,’ said I. ‘Did you think it was 
an elephant, Uncle Hod?’ 

‘*Father was down in the mill, filing the cir- 
cular saw, and did not hear me come at first; 
but he heard my second ‘Whoa!’ and then he 
rushed out, took a look, and came wonderingly 
up to the shack. 

‘** ‘Boy,’ he exclaimed, ‘where did you get 
that, and what do you call it?’ 

‘* Dad,’ said I, ‘has it been so long since 
you have seen a horse that you don’t know one 
by sight? This is Old Peregrinations, and I 
expect that he has been peregrinating around 
up in the Hay River country ever since Klon- 
dike days.’ ; 

‘*That is what we have called him ever since 
—Old Peregrinations.’’ 


And Uncle 
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N AMERICAN 
A trade expert re- 
cently wrote in a 
letter to a newspaper in 
New York: ‘‘We cer- 
tainly suffer from many 
uncouth travelling rep- 
resentatives; but. . < 
there is a very decided 
improvement in late 
years in the class of rep- 
resentatives sent by our 
merchants and manufac- 
turers to South Amer- 
ica.” What the writer 
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this article. 





MR. DUNNING was formerly the 
United States Consul at Milan, Italy, 
and is now the holder of the very impor- 
tant consulship at Havre, France. He 
is the author of the article on “ Young 


which was published in The Companion 
in consular work and the scope of his 


opportunities for the observation of trade 
conditions abroad give unusual value to 


the whole foreign service 
of the United States the 
records of which could 
not tell a remarkable 
story of the rapid devel- 
opment of our export 
traffic in manufactured 
articles. For the con- 
sular service, thanks to 
wise administration in 
Washington, was the first 
to feel the new ambition 
of the industries at home. 
As soon as it became 
known that the service 


Consular Service,” 


His wide experience 








said of South America 
applies with equal force to other quarters of the 
world which we are trying to occupy with our 
trade. The demand for better men has been 
the result of increasing competition. 

In what are called ‘‘the old days,’’ although 
they were by no means long ago, little account 
was taken of the suitability of the men sent 
abroad to get orders from foreign buyers. Most 
of our export trade was in raw material, of 
which we enjoyed a monopoly ; and the Conti- 
nental peoples had not yet opened that deter- 
mined attack on the world’s markets which 
has since changed the face of the situation. 

Even as late as from five to ten years ago 
many American manufacturers were sending 
out travellers who had no knowledge whatever 
of foreign conditions, or of the European lan- 
guages. Some of them are still sending out 
such men, and a surprisingly large number of 
them are getting orders. But their sun has set, 
and the survivors among them will be either 
the few whose native wit and energy are 
unusual, or those others who have been able 
to perfect themselves in the requirements of the 
rapidly advancing times. 

For the fact is, not only that there is already 
“a very decided improvement in representatives 
sent abroad, ” but that there is an equally decided 
demand for more men of the new type. This 
is one of the best business opportunities offered 
to American youth to-day. My personal judg- 
ment is that it is very much the best one, 
considering to what it is likely to lead. 

A few years ago, when the United States 
thought but little of exporting manufactured 
goods, most European and other buyers came 
to us. Up to about ten years ago, although 
our trade in all directions was large, we had 
not begun to think of ourselves as participants 
in the larger commercial questions which had 
already been raised by countries like Germany 
and Great Britain. Then American ambition, 
always bold, ever alert, and stimulated unex- 
pectedly by certain events in international poli- 
ties, began reaching out into foreign fields. 
The result surprised everybody concerned. 
There is hardly an American consulate in 





had been equipped as 
well as possible, and that it would speedily 
be better equipped for such demands as the 
inquiring home manufacturer might make upon 
it, thousands of letters went out with requests 
for information upon every conceivable phase 
of foreign trade. The consular service was soon 
able to give out, regularly, detailed and expert 
advice upon these conditions, and to place 
American exporters in a position to judge for 
themselves of the value of the opening offered. 
| Their answer to the challenge was charac- 
| teristically energetic, if not uniformly wise. A 
very large proportion of them started at once, 
|in one way or another, to capture the orders 
which Europe had been quietly dividing for so 
many years. 





A Powerful Competition. 


HE natural consequence was the appear- 

ance of an amount of competition which 

swiftly drove our exporters to the limits of 
their powers. In one European country, even, 
there was successfully launched a periodical 
devoted to exploiting home wares as against 
importations from the United States. Elsewhere 
extensive imitations were made of some of the 
most popular American articles. Everywhere 
the best-trained experts of Continental salesman- 
ship were pitted against our inexperienced 
travellers. After the first few years of initial 
enthusiasm we began to find that our European 
competitors, although pushed hard, were gen- 
erally breasting us in the race. Here and there 
they were passing us altogether. 

‘What is the trouble?” asked the American 
exporter. ‘‘We are sending out superior goods. 
Why don’t we get the orders ?’’ 

The answer was generally the same: 

‘*Your goods are excellent ; your methods are 
too indirect. You cannot reach with a cata- 
| logue or with a bookkeeper on leave a foreign 
buyer who is being personally visited every 
| week in the year by the trained young men 
representing the great manufacturing houses of 
the Continent. ’’ 

The door had opened for the trained American 





young man. The larger and more experi-| These young fellows, picked men in the best 
enced American firms put him into the field as | sense of the term, are forming in themselves a 
rapidly as he could be found and equipped. | corps of foreign representatives of whom we 
Others followed as their powers made it pos- | are bound to be proud, and who will give thei: 
sible; but the business of foreign representation | country an important return in improved 
on a commercially scientific basis is as new and | general business reputation. 

inviting a profession as electrical engineering; They are, of course, made to begin on that 
was, for instance, in 1890. The day is easily | lowest rung of the long ladder where every 
visible when it will be even more highly paid. | wise boy must wish to commence his active 

to enter the export trade,—and we 


career. After a little preliminary training in 
may take him as an illustration because 


the drudgery of the home offices, they are dis- 
tributed throughout the world as attachés of 
the branch banks. Some of them drop out; 
others are invited out by the superior opportu- 
nities offered to the trained young man in 
it is he who has best comprehended the situa-| increasing frequency as he rises above the 
tion and developed his methods to perfection,— | general level and advances toward a reputa- 
he begins his campaign long in advance of | tion for good work; the rest are promoted on 
anything like expected sales. their merits through the grades until they 

In the first place he selects his men. They | become assistant managers, and finally are 
are young men of good family and have the | placed in charge of offices of their own. 
superior technical training accorded them in the 
schools to which they have naturally been put 
as youths. He gives them a short preliminary 
course in his own shops, and then sends them 
into the countries he intends to exploit, and | | all depends on the youth himself. The best 
has them take positions in which they can | equipment, if we could take a boy from the 
keep up a series of quiet observations for several |high school and deliberately prepare him for 
years. | usefulness in this way, would probably be two 

As stenographers, bookkeepers, translators, | years in a mixed fitting-school, from two to 
messengers, sometimes even as janitors, they | four years in a technical college, and then a 
learn the language of the country, the peculiar | year or two of practical experience in the 
trade methods, the style of correspondence, | factory itself. A genuinely ambitious boy could 
the cost of handling, the direction and attitude | considerably reduce the time of his factory 
of local influences. in chambers of commerce | apprenticeship by giving his vacation periods 
and other organizations, the system of banking | to that part of his training, instead of reserving 
and credits, and the sort of goods used in the | it to the last. 
special trade they are to work in later. Often, however, the keenest young men in 

In due time, as they ripen in experience or | our foreign trade have been those who did not 
the needs at home demand it, these young men | so deliberately prepare for that sort of work. 
are called in and put through their paces at the | It is only in very recent times that American 
factory. A season or two later they come out | universities have been offering special courses 
as travellers, naturally finding every door open | for students wishing to enter the consular serv- 
to them, or at least every path familiar, and | ice, for instance; so that the peculiar prepara- 
except in cases where their wares are obviously | tion was not to be had except in practical 
inferior, easily distancing the old-time American | work, incidental to the business of earning a 
traveller, who frequently does not know the | living. Under these circumstances a good many 
details of production of the article he is selling, | of our best men got into foreign trade by acci- 
seldom understands the business methods of the | dent, or through some particular bit of knowl- 
people with whom he is attempting to deal, and | edge, perhaps of law or Continental language, 
relies upon the doubtful offices of a native inter- | which brought them into notice at a critical 
preter to put him in touch with the trade itself. | moment in the history of some great firm. 

It surprised American manufacturers a few} A New York salesman, although possessed 
years ago to be informed that in Italy, which | of an experience so extended as to take him out 
has curiously enough been regarded by some | of the younger class of American travellers and 
as a ‘“‘backward’’ country, even in the face | representatives abroad, is perhaps one of the 
of her wonderful commercial development in most brilliant examples of what can be done by 
the last quarter of a century, exporters of silk the direct action of a personal salesman experi- 
goods were training travellers in the Spanish | enced in the methods of the territory. It has 
and Portuguese languages for service in South | been his fortune to win such a conspicuous 
America; and that they invariably gave these success in some quarters as to arouse the fierc- 
men one whole year in which to visit and study | est enmity of his foreign competitors. I knew 
the territory prior to the beginning of actual made 


How the German Begins. 


HEN a German manufacturer decides 


How Best To Prepare. 


N THIS, as in everything else in the world, 











To the Heart of the Country. 


N TURKEY, again, it came to light that 

















of one city where, on his first visit, 
sales therein. coincidently with that of the salesman for 
a European rival, he sold, in a single order, a 
tell and sell upon his large knowledge of the 
| where the American traveller went to the | methods applying to European markets. 
coast towns and dealt with a few local mer- Another salesman, one of the highest examples 
chants as agencies, and as best he could through | of the American representatives whom I happen 
very heart of the country, camped down at | covered a situation which, on being reported 
the ‘‘fairs’’ and ‘‘bazaars’’ held in the vast|to the firm in America, led it to order him 
interior at the end of the harvest season, and | away into a more promising field. In short, 
there took the cream of a traffic which the| he found that the local trade was in the hands 
reach under any circumstances. tions with the market that the buyers would 
In France the German youths thus engaged | look at nothing offered by an American. 
generally arrive in Paris unable to tell the cab- | Prior to the arrival of the cablegram ordering 
man where to take them, but in two years they | him to another country, he had discovered that 
In South America our new commercial rep- | and several other lands was placed before the 
resentatives are usually college-trained men, | assembled customers. After the dinner, while 
and are making it a part of their plan to/| the fumes of the viands were still in the nostrils 
know and be known by the really ‘‘best| of their guests, the visiting salesmen so can- 
remains strictly true; but in the later interpre-| In spite of the fact that he did it at his own 
tation of that familiar axiom it appears that the | risk, the American decided to give a dinner of 
ability of a clean-cut young travelling salesman | his own. It is a very simple matter, as a rule, 
to play polo or assist in an up-country gym-| to get people to dine with you in Europe, and 
of a chamber of commerce, is by no manner of | that very evening. 
means a disadvantage. In other words, the Nearly every member of the trade was there. 
modern American exporter is finding it worth | The dinner was exceptionally good. The host 
while to adapt his own methods to those which | made himself especially agreeable, and paid his 
This is why it is that there is more and more 
demand for young Americans who can speak The Salesman’s Dinner. 
European languages, and who have studied the 
foreign field at first hand. Several of the more H 
guests, perhaps governed by the force of 
competition, have not only made special efforts | a habit created by his rivals, themselves began 
to secure the services of such young men, but | to “talk shop,’’ and induced him to speak to 
have actually taken them by wholesale and | them of the real object of his visit. They 
started practical training-schools on their own 
them had been in the United States, and got to 
throughout the world, has arranged with the | telling stories of their adventures and impres- 
college of which its president is an alumnus to| sions there. When midnight came they sepa- 
send it ten or twelve young graduates every | rated as friends. 
year, to be entered in the lowest ranks and 








hundred plows against two sold by the other 
man. He was able to make a good article 
local interpreters, European competitors, often | to know, a few years ago entered a certain 
with inferior goods, took the camel-trails to the | European country for the first time, and dis- 
more superficial salesman had not only over- | of European competitors who had cultivated the 
looked, but would have found utterly out of | personal equation so assiduously in their rela- 
are speaking the language and mingling on a| his rivals generally opened their yearly cam- 
friendly basis with the people. paign with a banquet at which the fat of that 
people’’ of the great cities of that other America vassed the trade of the territory as to close it 
which they visit. That ‘‘business is business’’ | effectually to the American traveller. 
khana, or follow the beaters over the moors by making a few rapid visits one forenoon, the 
for pheasants or talk hobbies with the president | salesman soon had a good list of acceptances for 
in the last decade have revolutionized the con- | company the compliment of speaking their lan- 
sular service. guage with correct accent and perfect fluency. 
E AVOIDED the subject of business, 
important business institutions of the United but toward the close of the evening his 
States, forecasting the early future of trade 
were interested in hearing something about 
account. American agricultural machinery. A few of 
One banking-house, which has branches 
Now this was the night before the annual 
trained upward through the successive grades. | dinner of the European competitors who had 
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been dividing the market between them so | 
| the world, up to this time. 


easily prior to the arrival of the American. 
When he started out from his hotel the next 
morning for a round of visits to the trade, he 


was handed the cablegram ordering him out of | 


the field. 
on. 

By noon that day he had his answer ready 
to cable back to the firm in America, which, on 
receiving the report accompanying the orders 
mailed to it a few days later, cheerfully ap- 
proved his bill of expenses and telegraphed for 
more details as to how he had done it. Since 
that time this salesman has had some parts of 
Europe very much to himself. 

One reason why this case is illustrative of 
the new profession is the salesman’s fluent 
use of all the European languages. That is 
an absolutely necessary condition to success in 
this field. 

Besides the ability to read, write and speak 
at least French and German and English, 
with Italian and Spanish if possible, the young 
American in our foreign trade must have robust 
health, a capacity for steady, cheerful effort 
which will leave him no time to form personal 
habits detrimental to his advancement, a decided 
but intelligent optimism in the face of setbacks, 
a degree of tact in meeting strangers which 
should combine the qualities of the diplomat 
and the trader, and that special delight in his 
work which is the vital principle in everything 
successful that humanity accomplishes. 

He must be enthusiast enough to see the 
romance of a damp hotel room under the light 
of a guttering although expensive candle, and 
merchant enough to take the practical view of 
a buyer’s credit, and ‘‘talk hard’’ to the steam- 
ship agents who do not handle his goods 
promptly enough. He can make good use of 
an outfit of evening clothes put into the bottom 
of his trunk—providing he knows how to wear 
them and what to say and do once he has them 
on. 

One of the American exporters who has built 
up a large trade for his house in the face of the 
keenest kind of competition used to make it a 
practise when I was stationed iti Italy to visit 
that country on a purely personal basis every 
few years, bringing with him his interesting 
wife. 


He put it in his pocket and went 


The Social Side of Trade. 


HEY would settle down for a week in 

each of the towns where he had connec- 

tions in business, and devote themselves 
to mingling with the social life of the city, 
visiting the opera, calling on friends, and 
entertaining with cordial, although unobtrusive 
generosity. 

The young American should remember that 
in entering the foreign service of our trade he 
is joining what has come to be an approved 
occupation for many of the best minds of the 
world. He should not think of it at all unless 
he has a high regard for the trade itself, a 
pride in it, a love for it. 

The young American who chooses to enter 
the foreign trade of the Orient must naturally 
undergo a much more arduous training, and 
spend a much longer period of preparation in 
language and customs before venturing out to 
the field itself. 

The consular service, which maintains in 
China the finest organization thus far created for 
any business purpose any where, does not attempt 
to put men into responsible positions in the far 
East until they have had years of preliminary 
instruction in that special and difficult work. 

From five to ten years must often be spent 
in getting the outlines of the essential dialects, 
while of even more importance is the need that 
the man know the people and their methods 
intimately. It is so necessary to get thoroughly 
experienced men in that part of the world that 
ambitious American youths might well keep this 
in mind in getting their plans together for the 
choice of a life-work. I was told recently by 
one of the keenest young men we have in the 
East that after eight hours’ daily study for two 
years he was able to read a child’s book. 

The material compensations in this newest 
of professions for young Americans are bound 
to depend upon conditions which cannot possibly 
be forecasted. The pay will always be pro- 
portioned to the service rendered, and will vary, 
of course, with the importance of the firm 
employing the man. It is all too new to war- 
rant anything like definite statements on this 
point. I know ‘many American young men 
who are getting three or four thousand dollars 
a year and their expenses, and a few who are 
getting ten thousand. 

At the start one’s pay would be very small, 
of course, as it should be until the delivery of 
proofs of greater worth. English firms usually 
pay much more for foreign service than Amer- 
icans do, although even this is not a fixed rule 
by any means. I know one man, still young, 
who resigned from the English cavalry, where 
he was drawing a few hundred pounds as a 
major of lancers with scores of cut-and-dried 
men ahead of him in the grades, to become the 
European representative of a great exporting 
house which pays him twenty thousand dollars 
a year and liberal allowances. This is the 
thorough British way of doing things. German 
firms, on the other hand, pay less than we gen- 
erally do, and yet it must be admitted that they 








have the finest commercial foreign service ia 


An excellent way for the ambitious young 
American is to attach himself as a correspondent 
to some European agency of a home or foreign 
manufacturer. These positions are often found, 


|and pay from five hundred to seven hundred 
dollars yearly—just about enough to live on for 


a young man alone. He must, as a matter of 
course, know at least French before he essays 
such a task, but could make himself exception- 
ally useful in preparing correspondence for the 
United States. 

But the best preparation of all is in the 
home factory itself, where the making of the 
goods can be seen day by day until the candi- 
date for a post abroad knows every detail of 
construction and finish. Thus he will be able, 
when he gets into the field and away from 
his base, not only to sell the goods, but to 
insure their speedy examination and repair, or 
the supply of parts which are sometimes broken 
or missing on arrival. This is an advantage 
often enjoyed by our foreign competitors on 
account of the nearness of the factories to the 
fields they are occupying with their goods. 

Another compensation—the larger considera- 
tion which is the truly essential principle in 
the work of every man—is the training this 
foreign service gives to the young American for 
large affairs in the trade of his own country. 
He will not always want to travel abroad. I 





think this is bound to be a young man’s work. 
He will want to think of having a home among 
his own people, of marrying, and seeing his 
children contribute to the progress of his coun- 
try, and of becoming a part of the fabric which 
his earlier efforts have aided to build up. If 
he is of the right quality, these considerations 
will appeal to him forcibly as he gets to the 
end of his thirties and feels the first twinges of 
that special homesickness premonitory of his 
middle age. But he will find that his value at 
home has become immensely greater for his 
work abroad. 

As yet the United States is a young nation. 
As yet it has not actually felt that glut of home 
production which has been the terrific impelling 
force behind the trade activities of the European 
peoples. With a consumption radius reaching 
from the torrid zone northward to the very 
pole, and westward from the Antilles to Manila, 
we have within our own borders a whole empire 
of demand which continually reduces our tre- 
mendous supply. But the day will come when 
we shall need the foreign markets much more 
than we do now. 

In the struggle for supremacy in the world’s 
markets we are bound to need the service of 
the young American of training, capacity and 
vigor. The far-sighted exporter knows this and 
hopes to find his men. The far-sighted youth 
would do well to prepare himself for the 
call of this new and inviting opportunity. 


A SVENSKA : ‘TRICK 2 





ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 


Chris and Max, entered Grenville, John 

Delaney of Walport High had had matters 
his own way in the quarter-mile in the inter- 
scholastic games. The Larsons came from 
South Dakota. They were as like as two peas, 
long, rangy lads, with bright blue eyes, yel- 
lowish, tousled heads, like small straw-stacks, 
and hands and feet too big for them as yet, 
like young puppies. Johnny Delaney’s eyes 
were a bright blue, also, but his hair was red, 
and his build as trim and clean as a thorough- 
bred’s. When rumors of the prowess of the 
Larsons reached Walport early in the indoor 
season, Johnny scoffed. 

‘*T can beat any Swede that ever put on a 
shoe!’’ he declared. As time went on, how- 
ever, and the rumors thickened, Johnny’s tone 
changed a trifle, and grew more respectful. 

“Sure, if they’re the real thing I want to 
meet ’em,’’ he said. 

The opportunity he sought was not long in 
coming. Walport had a dual indoor meet with 
Grenville High early in March, in the Fair- 
fax College gymnasium. The Fairfax track is 
twelve feet wide in the stretches, but narrows 
on the banked turns to nine feet. There are 
twelve laps to the mile, and those turns need 
careful running. 

The Walport boys, living close to the college, 
and practising in the gymnasium, had a distinct 
advantage in all the short runs, and the meet 
went against Grenville. When the quarter-mile 
was called, late in the evening, the outcome 
was already decided in favor of Walport. 

Nevertheless, when the Larson brothers came 
out upon the track they drew all eyes. As 
they walked side by side down to the starting- 
line, stiff and tow-haired, somebody called out: 

**Look at the dish-mops !’’ 

There was a laugh, and the eyes of Max, the 


Fc two years before the Larson brothers, 








HE... FELL FORWARD, 
RIGHT IN JOHNNY'S WAYI 


younger brother, hardened, but Chris stepped 
steadily on as if he had not heard a word. At 
the line they shook hands with Johnny and 
Will Beale, Walport’s ‘‘second string,’’ and 
each brother, as he did so, made a little jerky 
bow. Johnny was relieved. 

“Too clumsy to run indoors,’’ he thought. 

“On your marks! Get set!’’ The pistol 
cracked, and Johnny shot away from the mark 
like a runner in a hundred-yard dash. Near- 
ing the turn, he shortened his stride and ran 
high up the bank, hardly slackening. Once 
headed safely down the back stretch, he looked 
over his shoulder. The Larsons were pound- 
ing seven yards behind him, shoulder to shoul- 
der, round the turn. Johnny smiled. 

They drew nearer him on the stretch, their 
long strides eating up distance; but on the 
second turn he gained it all back. So they 
sped round without change until they reached 
the first turn of the final lap. Here Max 
Larson slipped on the bank, Chris, close beside 
him, could not stop, and down they both went 
in a heap, sliding across the track and fetching 
up against the rail with a crash. 

Beale, five or six yards back, slipped by before 
they could get up. Johnny, perceiving the 
situation, slowed down, and arm against arm, 
winner of first and second, he and Beale trotted 
across the finish, amid the cheers of Walport. 

Meanwhile, the two who had fallen, unhurt, 
sought frantically to disentangle themselves ; 
but their efforts were vain for at least a quarter 
of a minute. When they finally rose the race 
was over, and there was something so comical 
in the rueful look which the brothers exchanged 
that even the disappointed Grenville boys burst 
into laughter. Again Max’s blue eyes turned 
steely, but Chris’s face, after a moment, 
assumed a grin. 

‘*Well, they’re not so much. There never 








was a Swede yet that could run,’’ said Johnny, 
later, in the dressing-room. 

‘*You don’t want to fool yourself,’’ remarked 
George Wood, a Walport alumnus, who acted 
as a kind of unofficial coach, to whom Johnny 
was speaking. ‘They don’t know those turns, 
and they’re awkward, but they pulled up on 
you every time in the stretches. ’’ 

‘*Good reason,’’ laughed Johnny. ‘‘Didn’t 
1 let down? Where was the use of my killing 
myself when I had the race won?’’ 

‘Don’t you get cocky, Johnny. And I[’ll 
tell you another thing—you look out for that 
younger one, Max. He’s got a bad eye.’’ 

“Oh, if they want to try any of their Svenska 
tricks on me,’’ said Johnny, ‘‘I’m not afraid.’’ 

The coming of the outdoor meets brought 
Walport and Grenville once more into com- 
petition. Walport, on the strength of its easy 
victory in the indoor games, anticipated no 
special trouble in winning; but Grenville 
showed surprising strength. In the first place 
the shot-put, which had been regarded as certain 
for Walport, was won by Chris Larson, who, 
with his long body and powerful arms, had 
taken kindly to this event as soon as he had 
tried it. In the second place, the mile run 
went to the same redoubtable, if awkward, 
athlete; and finally, to cap the climax, he won 
the half! Grenville picked up other unex- 
pected points here and there; and when the 
quarter-mile run was called it was necessary 
that Johnny Delaney should get first place if 
Walport was not to be defeated. 

‘‘Johnny,’’ said Wood, ‘‘it’s up to you.”’ 

Johnny smiled. ‘“They’re easy, George.’’ 

‘*Now, Johnny,’’ Wood almost groaned, 
‘*we’ll be licked if you take things that way. 
That younger Larson is almost as good as his 
brother, and with both of them against you, 
you want to watch out for jockeying. I almost 
think you’d better take the lead right away.’’ 

Johnny shook his head. ‘‘That’s no way to 
run a quarter outdoors, George. The older one 
is tired—he’s been in three events, and he can’t 
last. The kid is easy. I’ll let them pump 
themselves, and then I’ll pass ’em both.’’ 

‘But if they go to jockeying you?’’ 

Johnny’s eyes darkened. ‘‘If they try any 
tricks—well, I’m no baby,’’ he said. 

Six men started in the quarter—Delaney, 
Beale and Wilson for Walport; the Larson 
brothers and Hendricks for Grenville. 

Beale and Hendricks raced into the lead at 
once, but not for long. At the half-way post 
Chris Larson was in front; his brother Max 
and Johnny were shoulder to shoulder close 
behind, Johnny having the pole. In this order 
they swept round the turn. Chris Larson’s long 
stride began to waver slightly, and he swung 
out, leaving a small space, two feet perhaps, 
between himself and the pole. Johnny saw his 
chance and darted ahead for it. Just as he did 
so Larson swung back, shutting him off. 

With an angry swing of his elbow Johnny 
forced his way through. Larson staggered 
wide, into his brother’s path. Max Larson lost 
his stride, recovered, dodged round his brother, 
and set sail for Johnny, who had gained two 
yards. But it was too late; run as Max might, 
Johnny kept his lead, and so they finished. 
Chris Larson came toiling in third. 

Exhausted as Max Larson was, his face was 
white more from anger than weariness. 

**A foul! Ay claim foul!’’ he cried, as soon 
as he could get breath enough. ‘‘He push my 
brudder with hees arm!’’ In his excitement, 
he clutched Johnny by the shoulder. 

‘Foul nothing, you Ole! He tried to jockey 
me—you were both in it!’’ Although Johnny 
had won, he was as angry as Larson. ‘‘He 
opened up, and then tried to scrouge me over 
against the pole, because he’s bigger. A 
Svenska trick !’’ 

‘*T saw the whole thing,’’ said the referee. 
“Tt was an accident on both sides. Larson 
wabbled out and back again, and Delaney had 
a right to come through. I’m sorry, but the 
race stands as run.’’ 

The decision was received by Walport with 
acclamation, by Grenville with mutterings. 
Both Johnny and Max remained angry, each 
in the firm belief that his opponent had tried to 
take advantage of him. But when Max began 
to splutter his brother spoke to him sharply in 
Swedish : 

‘Max, cease thou then. It was no one’s 
fault—you hear? I should have trusted thee 
for this, and run but the two races. Next 
time I will not fail thee.’’ 

The winner of the dual meets, indoor and 
outdoor, with Grenville, and of two other dual 
meets besides, Walport High School faced the 
interscholastic with great confidence. Only 
George Wood was gloomy. 

‘‘T’ll admit, ’’ he declared one day, ‘‘that the 
meet certainly lies between us and Grenville, 
and it’s true we’ve beaten Grenville twice. 
But I don’t like the outlook, all the same. If 
they take the high and low hurdles, as they’re 
sure to do with Greer ; if they get the pole-vault 
with Hodgkins, which they’re also sure of; 
and if that long-legged Larson runs off with 
the mile, the half and the shot-put — 

“Oh, come, George! Just because he did it 
in our meet, that doesn’t mean he can repeat 
in the interscholastic, with a dozen schools 
competing! Winslow of Fairbury is better 
than he is in the shot, by a foot, and the mil 

















and the half will be altogether too much for 
him.’? Thus remonstrance greeted him, but 
Wood shook his head with conviction. 

“T tell you, boys, that man Chris Larson is 
a comer. He’ll do better every time he tries. 
He’s as long-winded as a horse, and he has 
nerve, and I’m afraid of the combination.’ 

June 9th, the day of the interscholastic, 
came in with a steady swish of rain which 
every young athlete groaned to hear as he 
waked. All the morning the flood descended, 
till by half past eleven grounds and spirits 
were alike in a condition of mournful sogginess. 
Then the sun appeared and called out the 
crowds, but track and field were slippery and 
treacherous. The outcome of the meet imme- 
diately became problematical. 

As event after event was concluded, the 
chanees of victory for either Walport or Gren- 
ville remained~ equal. The first bit of real 
encouragement to Walport came when the 
starters in the mile lined up, and it was seen 
that Chris Larson was not among them. No- 
pody had really believed that he could win the 
mile and the half as well, but a great many 
had feared that he might, and saw with relief 
that he did not intend to try. 

The announcement of the shot-put, however, 
was disheartening, for Larson won it. Wins- 
low of Fairbury, unable to handle the greasy 
weight in the uncertain footing, did much 
below ‘this best; whereas Larson, unperturbed 
by the conditions, sent the shot out cleanly and 
carefully, six inches farther than he had ever 
put it before. He won the half-mile also, 
splashing away from his field in the last hun- 
dred yards as unconcernedly as if the track 
were at its smoothest and finest. 

So, when the first call came for the quarter, 
Wood turned to Johnny Delaney. 

“Johnny —’’ 

The light of battle was in Johnny Delaney’s 
eyes. All through the afternoon he had been 
fretting for his chance, and now he had it. He 
threw back his head, lifted one foot and then 
the other daintily, and nodded in silence. Wood 
looked at him in affectionate approval. 

“Oh, but you’re fit, Johnny !’’ he said. 
in, now. And mind the Swedes.’’ 

‘*There’ll be a man watching at the turn?’’ 

‘*Yes, I’ve arranged that with the referee.’’ 

“They can’t try any tricks, then,” said 
Johnny, “and they can’t beat me without ’em.’’ 

“T’yve never been sure he really meant to 
crowd you out,’’ began Wood, but Johnny 
interrupted with impatience. 

‘‘Think I don’t know? You talk as if that 
was my first race. Oh, I could see through it 
—a Svenska trick!’ 

At the start Chris Larson nodded cheerfully 
to Johnny, who acknowledged the salute stiffly. 
He and Max merely scowled as they caught 
each other’s eyes. The starter gave his final 
instructions; the ten boys leaned forward over 
the soaked cinders; two thousand spectators 
held their breath, and the pistol sped them on 
their way. 

As usual, Johnny made for the pole, secured 
it, and then slackened his pace a little, swing- 
ing into the stride which he meant to keep for 
the next three hundred yards. The field 
crowded about him, thinned, shifted, and 
steadied. Round the turn, into the back stretch 
they poured. 

Half-way down the stretch, Johnny began 
to plan his finish. As he had expected, Chris 
Larson was leading—that was the way Larson 
preferred to run. At Larson’s shoulder ran a 
boy in the burnt-yellow jersey of Fairbury. 
Johnny and a boy in a black suit were next, 
side by side. The others were strung out 
somewhere behind. Johnny was pocketed, but 
he did not worry; he understood the pace per- 
fectly, and he knew that yellow jersey would 
soon be slipping back to him. 

Sure enough, in fifty yards more the Fairbury 
man had dropped behind. Entering the second 
turn, the boy in black also fell away. Johnny 
set his teeth for the sprint, and waited for 
Larson to swing out as they rounded the curve. 
But Larson hugged the pole. And just then, 
from the rear, other racing footsteps pressed 
upon him. Out of the corner of his eye Johnny 
shot a glance, and saw Max Larson, outside 
him, and hardly two feet behind. 

They were round the curve now, entering 
the home-stretch. Seventy yards away was 
the finish liné—seventy long yards! Chris 
Larson, in the lead, apparently as fresh as if 
he had run no other race that day, was plun- 
sing on, and Max Larson was hanging close to 
Johnny, stride for stride. If Max gained two 
‘el, Johnny would be pocketed again, and this 
''e to be pocketed meant defeat. He must do 
‘nething at once. If he went outside, could 

catch the man in front of him? At any 
we, he could try. 

ust as Johnny made up his mind to the final 
ev ort, Chris Larson’s feet slipped in a wet 
| t close to the pole. He staggered, plunged, 
nd fell forward, right in Johnny’s way! 

‘le might have lain still, he might have 
‘viggled to rise. Either one would have 
town Johnny, who had no time nor space to 
+e. Larson did neither. As quickly as he 
hii fallen, he deliberately rolled off from the 
track, out upon the wet grass at the side; and 
“ny, with a free path to the tape, sped on. 
-\ wild yell went up from the stand—instantly 
fo!lowed by silence. For Chris Larson was out 
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of the race, but the white head of the younger 
brother was at Johnny’s shoulder still. Forty 
yards— Larson was not shaken off. Twenty— 
the boys were even. Then suddenly, with a 
series of awkward but desperate bounds, gallop- 
ing rather than running, the young Swede leaped 
ahead of his rival and broke the tape; and 
Walport realized that the meet was lost. 
Johnny, finishing, plucky as ever, although 
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nearly spent, was caught in Wood’s arms, and | between him and the hoister? Even as he 


held to him tightly a moment. 

Then he pulled free, and turning, walked 
unsteadily back to meet Chris Larson. Johnny 
put out his hand. 

“You’re—you’re a—good sport, Larson !’’ he 
panted. 

On Chris Larson’s face appeared a huge grin. 





**Ay guess it’s all right—hey ?’’ he said. 
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HEN he engaged to handle the throttle 
W of the Blue Rock hoister so long as a 

lively demand for lime kept the quarry 
working nights, Mervyn Evans was not quite 
twenty - three. Mervyn’s instinct for steam- 
engines, like his black hair and hazel eyes, came 
from Welsh ancestors. His great-grandfather 
had pumped a Cornish mine. His grandfather 
and father likewise had managed steam ma- 
chinery, and invented improvements thereon. 
Mervyn himself had an idea almost ready to 
patent. Most of his spare time since he had 
finished with short trousers he had spent round 
a boiler-room. 

A week put him on friendly terms with the 
Blue Rock hoister. It was old and had its 
quirks and tricks; little oddities kept bobbing 
up. But on the whole it was a very good 
machine, and Mervyn felt sure he could not 
help getting on well. 

He took kindly also to his ‘‘bell-boy’’ and 
‘‘dumper,’’ Chester Meserve; and before long 
it was ‘‘Merv’’ and ‘‘Chet.’? When men must 
work thirteen-hour stretches together, week in 
and week out, it is not a bad idea for them to 
like each other. 

The night of August 17th was thick and 
foggy. Three electric ares, pushed out on spars 
from the quarry wall, gave scant light to the 
men at work far below. Chet, in his little booth 
on the brink, straining his eyes through the 
dense mist, found it hard to locate the rising 
drag clearly enough to give his signals. 

Mervyn stood on a low platform behind the 
hoister, the throttle just above his head. Ranged 
before him from left to right were 
the five levers operating the wire 
tramway between the two tall 
towers on opposite sides of the 
quarry. 

All night he stood there, looking 
across the hoister into the fog 
beyond the open window, pulling 
the levers toward him or thrusting 
them away, obedient to the gong 
that clanged when Chet in his 
shanty struck the wires together— 
one bell to hoist, two to lower, one 
to stop. All night he watched the 
black fall run smoothly on the 
whirling drum, as the loaded drags 
rose three hundred feet to the cable, 
came rocking two hundred more up 
the incline toward the engine-house, 
dropped to the landing-stage to be 
unhooked, and shot their crashing 
loads into the cars. 

It was almost time for the half- 
hour of rest that broke the long 
night-shift, when the seven Finns 
and five Greeks, with Allan Corey, 
their Yankee foreman, stopped 
work below, and came up to the 
engine-house for something to eat. 
Mervyn always felt relieved when 
this drag-load was on the stage, for 
it was not a question of so many 
tons of blue rock, but of thirteen 
human lives. 

There had been a lull in the 
hoisting, and Chet had come in to 
talk a few minutes with the engi- 
neer. Promptly at five minutes to 
eleven a single stroke drew their 
eyes to the blue electric spark 
between the tapper and the gong. Evans pulled 
his levers, and the fall began to run in over the 
drum, while Chet hurried back to his sentry- 
box to signal when it was time to stop hoisting 
and to pull in. 

Three minutes was the usual time from the 
quarry bottom to the stage. Mervyn could see 
only a few yards beyond the window, but by- 
watching the coil on the drum he could tell 
very nearly where the drag was. Now it had 
almost reached the top. His eyes were on the 
bell; his hands grasped the levers. 

Suddenly there came a hissing roar. From 
the top of the horizontal boiler beside the engine 
burst a gush of steam. It rushed upward, as 
if jetted from the nozzle of a fire-hose, struck 
the roof, rebounded toward the floor, and half- 
filled the room with a white, choking, scalding 
cloud. 

Instinctively, the very second the explosion 
reached his ears, Mervyn had pulled his levers 
and stopped the drag, which was now swinging 
almost three hundred feet above the middle of 
the quarry. For a moment he stood motionless, 
appalled by a dread of the bursting of the boiler. 











Something had given way, he did not know 


what. The boiler was old and the water low, 
and he had on over a hundred pounds of 
steam. 

The pressure was tremendous. Should any 
weak spot let go, it would wreck the engine- 
house, snap the fall, and send thirteen helpless 
men shooting down through the fog, to be 
dashed to pieces on the hard bottom. 

What should Evans do? It would take at 
least ninety seconds to land the drag on the 
stage; it would take fully as long to drop it 
safely back into the quarry. Meanwhile the 
boiler might give way at any instant. No, he 
must leave them dangling there, and pull his 
fires. He sprang toward the boiler. 

The steam was hot, blinding, thickening fast. 
As he darted by the gage, he caught a momen- 
tary glimpse of the indicator; it stood at one 
hundred and five. 

The ash-pit doors were ajar; Mervyn banged 
them shut, and pulled open the fire-doors, burn- 
ing his hands on the hot iron. Jerking the 
cord that closed the damper, he fumbled for 
his hoe. By the time he had got fairly hold 
of it and turned again, he could not see the 
boiler, but a red blur told him the location of 
the open doors. He began to rake out the 
blazing coals, scattering them right and left in 
his haste. 

There was no time now to shovel the glowing 
embers aside. He crunched them under his 
feet, as he ran the hoe frantically back and 
forth. The terrific heat struck through to his 
skin; his shoes were scorched and burning. 
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The white vapor pouring down round him was 
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looked, it spread, running along the wide 
seams. The coals had set the boards on fire. 

The flooring had been soaked black with 
dripping oil; the walls and roof were mere 
shells of heat-baked timber. Presently the 
whole would be ablaze. Unless the drag were 
landed at once, the flames would soon make it 
impossible to reach the hoister; the men would 
hang there till the drum-woods burned off, and 
then drop into the quarry. 

Mervyn sprang up. He must get back to 
those levers and land the drag. Just then a 
man, dashing in through the open door, struck 
against him. It was Chet, coming to give him 
aid. The collision almost knocked the engineer 
off his feet. Seizing Meserve’s shoulder, and 
pressing his lips close to his ear, so that the 
boy might hear his words above the roar of 
the steam, Evans shouted: 

“Get back! Quick! Give the signals for 
hoisting out!’’ 

Chester understood, disappeared. 
neer leaped toward his levers. 

His toe caught the low platform, and he 
sprawled head foremost, one of the levers stri- 
king his temple. Half-stunned, he rose and 
| felt for the handles. He could not see them, 
but instinct told him where they were. Already 
the edge of the platform was blazing. 

The drag was just about half-out; it would 
take practically the same time either to lower 
it to the bottom or to put it on the landing- 
stage. The fire had decided Merv in favor of 
hoisting out. He and Chet could not extin- 
guish the flames alone. They needed the help 
of the others to save the machinery. 

Hands on the levers, Evans stood there, 
waiting. It was a man’s lungs against merci- 
less, scalding steam. But for the open windows 
on each side of the shanty, which admitted 
fresh air and allowed some of the vapor to 
escape, he would not have lived a minute. 
How long it took Chet to get back to his post! 

Why did he not give the signal? And the 
men dangling out there in the mist—what 
horror they must be feeling! 

Clang-g ! 

Above the hissing roar pealed the signal. He 
| started the hoister. A moment later a second 
| gong-stroke told that the drag had almost 
reached the cable, and that it was time to haul 
it in. Again the levers did Mervyn’s bidding. 

He was suffering tortures. His face was 
scalding, burning; he almost imag- 
ined he could feel the skin peeling 
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WOULD THAT NEXT BELL NEVER SOUND? 


scalding, suffocating. No man could breathe 
that long and live. 

Above the roar of the live steam a shout from 
outside rang through the engine-house : 

‘Merv! Merv!’’ 

Chester, standing in his booth a hundred feet 
away, had heard the explosion and seen the 
drag stop. He had hurried up to give help. 
But just now the engineer was too busy to heed 
his shout. To his excited» mind the first thing 
to do was to pull out those fires. The smell of 
singed woolen warned him that his own cloth- 
ing might burst into flame at any instant. 
Almost broiled by the heat from the fiery bed 
beneath him, he worked his hoe backward and 
forward, until at last it clanged over the bare 
grate bars. 

The reeking haze hid the gage, but with the 
steam escaping and the grates uncovered, Mer- 
vyn knew the pressure would soon go down. 
There could be no explosion now. Filled with 
relief, he dropped his hoe and staggered back, 
falling to his knees on the boards back of the 
hearth. The air close to the floor was a little 
clearer, and he got a breath. 

But what was that red glare beneath the steam 


| 





off. 

The fire was catching along the 
cracks under his feet. The dense 
steam hid the drum over which the 
fall was coiling. How long must 
he stand there? He could not take 
many more breaths of that sort and 
live. His ears rang with the cease- 
less roar. Would that next bell 
never sound ? 

Swaying, he held himself upright 
by the lever handles. Perspiration 
was pouring from his body. Still 
the roar continued. Still the blind- 
ing, choking clouds swept down 
from the high-peaked roof upon his 
head. Hotter burned the flames 
beneath him. 

It would have been an easy thing 
to bolt out of that open door only 
six feet away. But the thought of 
the men restrained him. 

Then, as he faltered on the verge 
of insensibility, came the bell. 

Clang-g! Clang-g! 

At last. His hands shot toward 
the familiar handles. The drag 
was now close to the tower and fifty 
feet over the landing-stage. The 
thunderous thudding of the engine 
ceased, the drum whirred round 
with the weight of the falling drag. 
Only a few seconds more! 

Mervyn held himself together, 
waiting the final signal. He must 
not collapse yet. very -turn of 
the drum brought the men outside 
just so much nearer safety, took 
just so much out of himself. Would he have 
enough brain and muscle left to pull the levers 
for the last time? 

Clang-g ! 

He roused himself and wrenched feebly at 
the steel bars. It was enough. Outside came 
a confused cheering, a grating of feet, a jingling 
of chains, the thump of the drag on the stage. 
The men were safe. 

The engineer had just sense enough left to 
throw himself back on the tool-chest he used 
as a seat, instead of dropping on the burning 
planks. As he drifted off into unconsciousness, 
somebody seized him round the shoulders and 
dragged him out into the cool, foggy air. It 
was Chester, who had stopped outside only long 
enough to give the last signal. 

While Evans was reviving, the rescued men, 
dashing into the engine-house, soon extinguished 
the flames. When the steam had gone down 
far enough to allow an examination of the 
boiler, it was found that several inches of the 
rubber gasket about the manhole had blown 
out. The engineer’s face and hands were rather 
badly scalded, but otherwise he was all right; 
and a few days found him at his post once more. 
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MENELEK, 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


ALLEY’S comet and the most beautiful of 

the planets are playing Venus and Adonis 
in the morning sky just now. The sight is a 
pretty one, but the goddess—so astronomers 
assure us—will fail, as in the days of mythol- 
ogy, to ensnare her attendant permanently. 


i A working man while intoxicated suffers 
injury in a workshop in France he may not 
recover damages from his employer. The 
French courts hold that drunkenness is inex- 
cusable and constitutes contributory negligence. 
Such an interpretation of the law produces 
good results. as 

LITTLE girl who died in Philadelphia 

twelve years ago left her handful of pen- 
nies—thirty-seven cents—to start a fund for a 
new Methodist church. From that tiny begin- 
ning much has grown, and work is now going 
forward on a building that is to cost seventy- 
five thousand dollars. No gift that is sanctified 
by love is small. 


HE late Justice Brewer was more widely 

known to the people of the United States 
than any other member of the Supreme Court. 
This was due partly to his popularity as a 
public speaker on topics of wide interest, and to 
his deep religious convictions which supplied 
the occasion of many of his public addresses, 
and were known and respected every where. 


FORMER professor of a Western agricul- 

tural college has devoted recent years to 
farming in New Hampshire. By brains, good 
management and a logical system of rotation 
of crops, he has raised the productive capacity 
of his acres eightfold in a single decade. Evi- 
dence is constantly accumulating that in many 
parts of the country where there are abandoned 
farms, it is not the land that is “run out.’’ 


HE census enumerators are now well 
advanced with their work in the cities, but 
in the country sections they are allowed two 
weeks longer. Director Durand hopes to be 
able to announce the grand total by June ist, 
and expects that the number will be between 
eighty-eight and ninety-one millions. Every- 
body has the privilege of guessing, and most 
guesses are higher than this semiofficial esti- 
mate. a 
HE girls who take the domestic science 
courses at the Kansas Agricultural College 
have to make themselves a complete outfit, 
from underclothing to a silk dress, before they 
can take a degree. Most of their grandmothers 
had to do their own dressmaking without get- 
ting a diploma for doing it. But whether 
taught at home or in school, it is a useful 
thing for young women to learn—and it is fas- 
cinating work besides. 
OTHING daunts the enthusiastic natural- 
ist, and no one else has such sharp eyes as 
he. A New Yorker who has little time to go 
to the country to see the wild life states that 
even a stay-at-home can find enough to talk 
about. Within the city limits the following 
animals have been observed: a hermit-thrush, 
a'heron, an eagle, a secreech-owl, a fox, a 
white-tailed deer and a mink. This was, it 
should be added, exclusive of the Central Park 
menagerie. 


Gomes interesting statistics about the migra- 
tory habits of a portion of the human race 
have been collected by a great city gas com- 
pany. It was found, for example, that in the 
course of thirty-two months one hundred and 
thirty-two families moved into and out of one 
tenement building. During the same period a 
single apartment sheltered twenty-five different 
families. Surely the philosophy of Poor Richard 
must be at fault, for in these cases ‘three 
removes’’ could not have been ‘‘as bad as a 
fire.’’ sa 

OCAHONTAS is the latest candidate for 

admission to the Hall of Fame connected 
with the University of New York. A petition 
signed by several Indians has been presented 
to the electors who decide the matter, requesting 
that for the sake of the proper understanding 
of the nature of American Indians this honor 
be done to an Indian woman. The chancellor 





of the university thinks she is eligible. The 
only other women thus far honored in the 
women’s hall are Mary Lyon, Emma Willard 
and Maria Mitchell, all teachers. 
pide things make up the great sum of 
waste and extravagance in a city, as ina 
family. The commissioner of streets in New 
York reports that it costs the city forty thou- 
sand dollars a year to gather up the news- 
papers, banana-peel, paper bags and similar 
rubbish which people throw into the streets 
instead of into the large cans provided for this 
purpose at frequent intervals. It is a petty 
act of thoughtlessness in each individual case, 
but in the aggregate it is a serious matter. 
Added to the money cost there is the unsight- 
liness which results from such litter, and also 
the accidents which follow. 


* ¢ 


CALL TO WORK. 


Rouse to some work of high and holy love 
And thou an angel’s happiness shalt know. 
Carlos Wilcox. 


* ¢ 


BRIBERY AND BLACKMAIL. 


EPRESENTATIVE government, de- 
mocracy, the social order itself, stand in 
no greater danger than that threatened 
by the bribe-giver and the bribe-taker. So long 
as public men are honest, their occasional mis- 
takes may be cheerfully forgiven. Business 
men who concern themselves with legislation 


J fairly and frankly perform an actual public 


service, of which they may be proud. 

But when bills are passed or defeated for 
money secretly paid in hand, when justice is 
sold and law made an article of shameless 
traffic, the foundations of government and order 
are undermined. 

More, not less, respect for law is what Amer- 
icans need. Less, not more, is what they will 
have if the dishonest legislator and the bribing 
man of business have their way. 

That there has been bribery in certain of 
our municipal and state governments the people 
have long suspected. Such shocking revelations 
as have been made by the investigations con- 
ducted by the state Senate and the insurance 
commissioner of New York, by the grand juries 
at Pittsburg and San Francisco, make suspicion 
certainty. Men holding positions of trust in 
financial and business life have been found 
buying favors, buying contracts, buying favor- 
able legislation, buying immunity from ‘ ‘strike 
bills.’’ It is a sickening sight. 

Moreover, it is wholly unnecessary. The 
defense which bribers often. give, that “they 
had to do it,’’ is cowardly and false. No one 
‘thas’? to meet the demands of a legislative 
blackmailer. If the corporations and insurance 
companies which did so had spent the same 
money in hiring reputable counsel, putting their 
case squarely before the people, and fighting 
in the open, the ‘‘ Black-horse cavalry’? would 
have been put to ignominious rout. 

Whenever a business man in desperation sets 
his back against a wall, and refuses to ‘‘give 
up,’’ he is let alone. It is his timidity, his lack 
of militant honesty, his want of a sense of civic 
responsibility, his desire to get things done in 
the easiest and quickest way that makes him 
the blackmailer’s prey. 

As for the man who deliberately goes about 
to corrupt public officials without even this 
shred of an excuse, no words of contempt are 
too strong. For him jails yawn, and will not 


be appeased” 
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THIS YEAR AT BUENOS AIRES. 
EGINNING May 25th, and continuing for 
B six months, there will be held in Buenos 
Aires an international exhibition in cele- 
bration of the centenary of the beginning of 
the struggle which won independence for Ar- 


interests of the South American republics, 
increasing their self-respect and bringing about 
a better understanding among them— have 
amply vindicated the idea, which also means 
much commercially and politically to the United 
States. It is eminently fitting that the fourth 
congress should be held in connection with the 
Argentina centennial exposition. 


* ¢ 


CRADLES AND THE CLASSICS. 
The glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 

NE of the loveliest, most poignantly 
beautiful and pathetic pictures that mod- 
ern art has given the world represents 

a young French mother rocking her little baby 
to sleep in a cradle made of an old packing-case 
significantly marked with the one word, ‘‘Frag- 
ile.’”’ It is easy to fancy her humming some 
old French song, ‘‘Malbrouk,’’ perhaps, as she 
gently sways the cradle with one foot, her 
hands busy, her heart happy and her baby at 
rest. 

But nowadays cradles, if they are to be found 
at all, lie dust-covered in some topmost attic; 
rocking is unhygienic, and hence cradles are 
relegated to the lumber-room. Yet what ineffa- 
ble charm, a charm that can never linger round 
an enameled iron crib, clings to these outworn 
things! Had cradles never rocked, the world 
would be the poorer, for the loveliest slumber- 
songs would be unwritten. 

There is another outworn, lovable, worthy 
thing in this practical world to-day—the classics. 
The old order has changed, yielding place to 
new, but it does not necessarily follow that 
this modern outlook is always the safest, the 
surest, the best. The cradle swayed and inspired 
wonderful melodies. Homer, who embodied 
all Greece, Vergil, and the whole splendid 
Latin line, wrote and influenced men like 
Montaigne and Milton, Swinburne and Tenny- 
son. ‘*To read Plato with feet on the fender’’ 
was Macaulay’s definition of scholarship. How 
many would consider that requisite to-day? 
Classics are pushed to the highest shelf of 
education, and but few stretch eager arms for 
them. 

Cradles are no longer necessary for soothing 
a child to sleep, nor the study of the ancients 
that a man may earn his daily bread; but is 
there not something else worth while? Did 
not Emerson call ‘‘beauty its own excuse for 
being,’’ and is not idealism the essential leaven 
of unlovely practicality? 


NO TARIFF WAR. 


OST of the countries which make use of 
their tariff laws to protect their own 
industries or to promote their trade have 

adopted the device of maximum and minimum 
rates. ‘The new tariff law of the United States 
is the first in this country into which the prin- 
ciple has been introduced. The President is 
authorized to proclaim that the duties imposed 
on the products of countries which discriminate 
unfairly against American commodities shall be 
one-fourth more than the duties levied upon 
the goods of other countries. 

After a careful examination of the tariff laws 
of all countries, and after negotiations with 
several governments, it has been decided that 
no country discriminates unfairly against this 
country, and the maximum rate will be operative 
against none of them. The only serious questions 
were those regarding Germany, France and 
Canada, but they were all happily settled. 

Great interest was manifested over the case 
of Canada. There were efforts on both sides 
of the boundary to make trouble. Some per- 
sons, both Canadians and Americans, urged 
that there should be no concessions, as if the 
surrender of the smallest point involved humili- 
ation on the part of the government which 


gentina. It will be by far the most elaborate | yielded. 


affair of the kind which South America has 
ever known, and this country and the nations 
of Europe have arranged for extensive exhibits 
in the arts and industries. 

Argentina has not only the distinction of 
priority in the movement which freed South 
America from Spanish rule, but it has made 
splendid material progress as a republic, with 
a government system patterned closely after that 
of the United States. Its area is about one- 
third that of this country, and its population 
is now about six millions. It ranks as one of 
the first countries of the world in the raising 
of sheep, cattle and horses, and at the recent 
rate of increase it will soon pass the United 
States in wheat production. It is well governed, 
and free from serious political unrest. 

During the exhibition there will be held at 
Buenos Aires, in July,the fourth Pan-American 
Congress; and encouraged by the success of 
the past congresses,—at Washington in 1889, 
at the City of Mexico in 1902, and at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906,—an ambitious and far-reaching 
program has been arranged. 

The Pan-American Congress, which is devel- 
oping into one of the world’s most important 
international bodies, is a striking illustration 
of the far-sighted statesmanship of the late 
James G. Blaine. When he first advocated such 
a congress the suggestion was sneered at as 
‘‘jingoism,’’ but the results—in advancing the 





Better counsels prevailed. Those who were 
responsible for results held rightly that peace 
is better than war, and endeavored successfully 
to improve the extensive trade relations between 
two neighboring and friendly nations rather 
than to interpose obstacles. 

It is not strange that we hear from a few 
persons that Canada or the United States won 
a great diplomatic victory, or that it withdrew 
its pretensions; but it is queer that both views 
have been expressed in both countries. Neither 
statement is true. The discussion was friendly ; 
the disposition on both sides was friendly; the 
arrangement is mutually advantageous ; neither 
government sought or has won a victory; and 
the way has been opened for further negotia- 
tions and a more intimate trade relation between 
this country and its northern neighbor. 


SOLOMON’S SON. 


ENELEK II, Emperor of Ethiopia, other- 
M wise known as Abyssinia, suffered a 
stroke of apoplexy last fall. His death 
has been reported several times since then, 
and each time contradicted. The latest report 
came on March 30th. But even if he were not 
dead when the news was given out, he cannot 
live long. 
His career has been romantic. If he had 





lived a thousand years ago, he would by this 
time have been one of the great heroes of history. 
He was born the son of the crown prince of 
the Ethiopian kingdom of Shoa. There is one 
tradition that his mother was the daughter of 
Lamartine, the French poet, who had been 
abducted by the Arabs while her father was 
travelling in the country. When his father 
died the boy was only eleven years old. The 
Emperor of Abyssinia took him in charge, and 
succeeded in keeping him till he was about 
twenty years old. 

Menelek then escaped to his own country, and 
set himself up as king of his father’s province ; 
and when the Abyssinian emperor was killed 
in 1889, in a war with the dervishes, Menelek 
proclaimed himself the successor, on the strength 
of his alleged descent from the first Menelek, 
who, according to legendary history, was the 
son of the Queen of Sheba and of Solomon, 
the King of Israel. He took for his official 
title, ‘“‘The Lion of the Tribe of Judah, Mene- 
lek II, by the Grace of God, King of Kings of 
Ethiopia.’’ 

How much his claim of descent from Solomon 
and how much his undoubted military genius 
had to do with persuading his countrymen to 
recognize his title to the throne, it would be 
useless to discuss. It is enough to know that 
he succeeded in uniting the warring tribes of 
Ethiopia into one kingdom, and in 1896 he 
directed them so successfully as to inflict an 
overwhelming defeat upon the Italians, who 
were attempting to enforce their claim of a 
protectorate over his territory. Since then the 
powers of Europe have respected him. 


* ¢ 


A GOVERNMENT COOK - BOOK. 


OMPLAINTS throughout the country of 
the high cost of living, and especially 
the high price of meat, have influenced 

the Department of Agriculture to issue what 
is in reality a cook-book, although it goes by 
the title of ‘‘Economical Use of Meat in the 
Home,’’ and is issued as ‘‘Farmers’ Bulletin 
Number 391.’? One can learn from it the 
important place which meat occupies in the 
American food list and what it supplies to 
the human body. 

Throughout the United States meat furnishes 
about one-sixth of the total amount of food con- 
sumed, about a third of the protein, and more 
than half of the fat. It is important, therefore, 
that so staple a food should be used to the best 
advantage. 

The value of the bulletin under consideration 
lies in the fact that it shows in the simplest 
and most direct way how this may be done. 
It will surprise many housekeepers to know 
that for practical purposes the nutritive value 
of all the different cuts of meat from all the ani- 
mals that are used for food is about the same. 
The housekeeper does know, on the other hand, 
that there is great difference in the flavor of 
the various cuts, and that in the matter of ten- 
derness or toughness there is a still greater 
difference. It is the purpose of the bulletin to 
show how these disadvantages may be counter- 
balanced by the method of cooking. 

The bulletin considers the various culinary 
processes first from the point of view of chem- 
istry, to show what changes are produced, and 
then from the point of view of palatability. 
It points out ways in which the flavor of meat 
can be preserved and extended, and finally 
gives a large number of recipes which every 
woman can try for herself. Altogether, the 
bulletin is one of the most interesting and useful 
the government has ever issued. 


® ¢ ¢ 


ECENT tests in both our navy and that of 

Great Britain—although the results are not 
given out officially—are said to demonstrate con- 
clusively the superiority of oil over coal as a fuel 
for battle-ships. For some time oil has been used 
on smaller craft, as torpedo-boat destroyers, and 
as a supplementary fuel on some of the larger 
craft, and naval men have realized its many ad- 
vantages, if its use were found to be practical. It 
would mean a great saving of space, reduction of 
crews, abolishment of smoke, saving of time, and 
an increased steaming radius. On the other hand, 
it would mean a general naval remodeling, and 
there are the sources and amount of oil supply to 
be considered. Petroleum is found in other coun- 
tries, but the best quality and that which is most 
effective as fuel is found only in the United States. 
Some authorities contend that when a change is 
made from coal as fuel in the navy it will be to gas 
rather than to oil. 


USTICE BREWER was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court by President Harrison. President 
Taft has already appointed one justice, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Justice Peckham, 
and will name another to succeed Justice Brewer 
in the near future. President Roosevelt appointed 
Justices Day, Holmes and Moody. President 
McKinley appointed Justice McKenna, and Presi- 
dent Cleveland was responsible for the promotion 
to the bench of Chief Justice Fuller and Justices 
White and Peckham. President Hayes appointed 
Justice Harlan, who still occupies his seat. 
TUDENTS of the early civilizations are deeply 
interested in the remarkable discoveries of 
prehistoric pottery recently made in Peru. Eng 
lish archeologists were exploring a burial-place ot! 
the Chinus, the race before the Incas, when they 
came upon hundreds of pieces of what is probably 
the most ancient pottery in the world. The bes: 














specimens have been placed in the British Museum. 
The vases and jars are of the most artistic model- 
ing, and have human faces which are startlingly 
true to present types, and also numerous animals, 
pirds and reptiles. The portrait jugs are declared 
to be the equals of those in vogue in England in 
the eighteenth century. The age of the pottery is 
set as at least over five thousand years, and pos- 
sibly as much as ten thousand years. There were 
few weapons in the graves, but some of the jars 
had silver pellets and the necessities for a journey 
—an indication that this prehistoric race had a 
belief in another life and a journey thither. The 
dry soil of Peru and the presence of silicates helped 
to preserve the specimens practically intact 
through the long centuries. 


¢ ¢ 


REENFORCEMENTS. 


T WAS lying, not at the stamp window, where 

people who forgot their change usually left it, 
but behind the door in the front room. That was 
why no one had happened to see it until Rita Hap- 
good returned from her luncheon. She picked it up 
and unrolled it curiously. It was a five-dollar bill. 

Startled, Rita glanced about the office; nobody 
had noticed. One or two of the earlier arrivals 
among the postmen were there, but they were 
busy at the sorting tables, and the one clerk on 
duty at noon was at the moment taking a fresh 
relay of stamps from the safe. Of course “‘found” 
money was always put aside, and Rita assured 
herself that she would turn this in when Mr. 
Arnold came back. Meantime she slipped it in 
her pocket. 

Mr. Arnold returned promptly at one, but just 
then Rita was busy registering a letter; and after 
that was done she had to wait upon a fumbling old 
woman who wanted to send a money-order, but 
had first to be assured of the safety of the trans- 
action, and then came a string of people wanting 
stamps and postals. 

She was busy unquestionably, but her thoughts 
were busier than her fingers, for they were en- 
gaged in a case of special pleading. Nobody could 
have blamed her for keeping the money if she had 


discovered it just outside the door instead of just | 


inside. Of course, if it was called for — But if it 
was not—there were so many things that five 
dollars would do! And it was not forgotten 
change. 

It was an endless afternoon. A hundred times 
Rita looked at the dragging hands of the clock. 
She had concluded that she could not decide until 
she was outdoors and could think it over alone. 
Would six o’clock never come? 

At five minutes of six the door was pushed open 
and an old woman came in. A second glance 
revealed her the fumbling woman of the money- 
order. Her tired, worried face was framed in the 
window. 

“I was so afraid I’d be late! You gave me ten 
cents too much change. I didn’t discover it till I 
was leaving a friend’s on Washington Avenue, and 
it took me a long time to walk back. I got all 
flustered for fear you’d be closed and I’d have to 
cone to-morrow.” 

“You walked here from Washington Avenue?” 
Rita exclaimed. 

“Of course, deary, I couldn’t keep the ten cents, 
not even overnight. I feel as if ’twas providential 
I wasn’t too late. No, deary, I ain’t so very tired. 
I'll get home by seven.” 

“You must take a car ticket!” Rita exclaimed. 
“Itwas my blunder. Oh, you must take it—it will 
hurt me dreadfully if you don’t.” 

The girl’s face was so eager that the woman 
yielded. A moment later Mr. Arnold turned at 
the sound of a voice at his side. 

“Mr. Arnold, I gave ten cents’ too much change, 
—it’s just been brought back,—and here’s a bill I 
picked up on the floor outside.” 


* ¢ 


“ANNIA DAMS.” 


“IT CAN’T speak English”—so a bewitching 

little Italian tot had been considerately tagged 
by a neighbor before being sent for the first time 
toschool. “It” could not; but it could smile, and in 
the short time before it began to pick up English 
no other language than smiles was needed. 

A little girl who could speak scarcely more Eng- 
lish, but was by no means ready to admit herself 
an alien, arrived recently, untagged, at a school 
where foreigners were a novelty. Going straight 
to the teacher, she touched herself on the breast, 
siniled timidly, and remarked, ‘“‘Annia Dams.” 

“Dear me,” said the teacher, in some dismay, 
“what shall I do? I don’t even know what lan- 
“uage the child’s talking!” 

“Annia Dams,” repeated the little stranger, 
anxiously. “Annia Dams, me!” She added in- 
eratiatingly, with a great effort, ‘‘Goomerican, 
ie. Annia Dams.” 

“What does she mean?” demanded the teacher, 
helplessly. “Can anybody guess what a goomer- 
ican is? Or Annia Dams? She keeps touching 
herself when she says ‘me,’ so I rather think she 
thinks she’s talking English.” : 

“Goomerican,” repeated the newcomer, more 
vnxiously, her eyes beginning to fill, “goomer- 
ican, Annia Dams.” 

A teacher from another room had entered and 
verheard ; in a previous school she had had ex- 

rience of immigrant children. 

“She says she’s a good American,” she inter- 
veted easily, “and her name is Annie Adams. 
*: course it isn’t; but her people have probably 
anged some mile-long, unpronounceable for- 
sa name for the first American one that caught 
vir fancy; and it happened to be Adams. Likely 
‘nough they took it from a sign and never even 

‘ard it spoken. They’re always doing that sort 

thing, you know.” 

‘O-b-h!” said the teacher, enlightened. She 
uiled and touched a desk invitingly. ‘Here, 
-\nnie, this is your place.” 

-\nnie smiled responsively; and as the shabby, 

aint, appealing little figure sank into the ap- 
| ointed seat, she murmured hopefully once more, 

‘oomerican, me!’’ 

‘Bless your heart, child,” said the teacher, sur- 
irised at a sudden warm feeling quite outside her 








routine experience, “at any rate, you want to be, 
and I’ll do my best to help you. And first of all,” 
she added, briskly, “I’ll teach you your own 
name.” 

She did so, and the “goomerican Annia Dams” 
went home a happier and better American, Annie 
Adams. 

@ ¢ 


LIKE A SCENE IN A PLAY. 


ELAYA, the extraordinary man who for sixteen 

years retained the presidency of Nicaragua, 
only to lose it because he went too far in offending 
the government of the United States, has all the 
“temperament” of the Latin race. Brave and 
ambitious, he was never satisfied unless he per- 
formed his coups d’état in the most dramatic 
fashion possible. This story the New York Sun 
tells of him: 


His spies once brought him information that a 
revolution was being planned by several of his 
army officers. They were to meet on a certain 
evening at the house of one of the conspirators to 
arrange the final details. 

While they were eagerly discussing the best way 
to seize the president, the door opened and in 
walked Zelaya himself. 

“Good evening, gentlemen!’’ he said, pleasantly. 
“T heard you had a party here this evening, and I 
have dropped in to share the fun. Quite a distin- 
guished gathering! You are discussing military 
matters, no doubt!”’ 

He went on, chatting affably for a half-hour, 
while his enemies were torn with fear and sus- 

ense. Did he know of the plot? Most of them 

hought he did, and wondered whether they had 

better not put a bullet in him at once. But he was 
= Se, so thoroughly at ease that they hesi- 
ated. 

Presently he rose, poured out some wine, and 
raised his glass. ; 

“A toast, gentlemen,” he said. “Here’s long 
life to the President of Nicaragua and confusion 
to all traitors!” 

As he spoke he hurled the glass against the 
window, where it smashed in pieces with a crash. 
The door flew open, and thirty or forty soldiers, 
who had been waiting outside for the signal, 
rushed in, All the plotters were convicted, but 
the president dealt leniently with them. Some 
_— imprisoned and some exiled, but none were 
shot. 


* ©¢ 


FEEDING TO THE FINISH. 


R. JUSTICE MONKEY ate all the cheese 

that he was called upon to divide equally 
between two joint owners, because at one timé he 
bit a little too much from what was in one scale- 
pan and the next time a little too much from what 
was in the other. Somewhat similar was the pre- 
dicament in which a guest at the table of Mr. 
C. H. McCormick, the inventor of the reaper, 
found himself. The story is told in the recently 
published book, ‘‘Cyrus Hall McCormick.” 


A very dignified and self-centered milita 
officer was taking supper with the McCormic 
family. The first course, as usual, was corn-meal 
mush and milk. It was served in Scotch fashion, 
with the hot mush in one bowl and the cold milk 
in another. The practise was so to coérdinate 
the eating of them that both were finished at the 
same time. 

The officer planned his spoonfuls badly, and was 
soon out of milk. 

“Have some more milk to finish your mush, 
colonel,” said McCormick. Several minutes later 
the colonel’s mush bowl was empty, at which 
McCormick said, ‘‘Have some more mush to finish 
your milk.” And so it went, with milk for the 
mush and mush for the milk, until the unfortunate 

lonel was hopelessly ——— for the four 
or five courses that came afterward. 





* ¢ 


RED-CROSS SUPPLIES. 


HE first organized work of women in a relief 

corps was led by Florence Nightingale in the 
Crimean War of 1855. So unaccustomed were 
people to that service at the time that it called 
out some curious comment. Writing of “Chinese” 
Gordon, Doctor Butler tells in his recent book, 
“Ten Great and Good Men,” how the boys at 
Cambridge met the call upon them for hospital 
stores. 

One day a letter came suddenly from the war- 
office, telling us that any warm clothes for the 
invalids at Scutari would be prized by Miss Flor- 
ence Nightingale. At once in every college a 
commi was extemporized of leading under- 

aduates, charged to collect presents of flannel 
jackets, trousers, “‘blazers,” rugs, greatcoats, 
urs, even sealskins. 

In a few hours box after box was filled with 
these treasures, and all the boxes were kindly and 
gratuitously packed for us by the leading uphol- 
sterer of the town, his foreman simply remarking 
to 3 in a tone which General Gordon would have 
enjoyed : 
“A nice consignment for a lady, sir.” 


“MAW” AND “PAW.” 


N JUDGING poetry much depends on the 

context and the manner in which the verse is 
read. Lippincott’s Magazine has a story which is 
distinctly ‘‘on” the associate literary editor of a 
certain paper. The associate came into his chief’s 
sanctum, asking, ““What should you say if a man 
sent you in a verse like this? 


“Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose Gospel ts their maw.” 


The literary editor—who was a young editor— 
burst into roars of laughter. 

“What do you think of it?” the other persisted, 
games. me at that rime—‘paw’ and ‘maw. 

he question of rental origin seems to be 
rae involved. I’m glad I don’t write such 
stuff. 

**Who did?” asked the literary editor. 

“T don’t know,” said the other. 

“His name was Milton, first name John,” said 
the literary editor, ‘‘and those are the last two 
lines of a sonnet he composed in 1652. Look it up 
and see for yourself.” 


THACKERAY’S CORRECTION. 


DISTINGUISHED foreigner visiting Epsom 
Downs in Thackeray’s company noticed, St. 
James's Budget affirms, many men dressed as 
sailors who were not, to native and experienced 
eyes, the real article. 
“Ah,” said the visitor, “these are, I suppose, 
what you call your British tars?” 
“Oh, no,” replied Thackeray. 


“Only Epsom 
salts.” 
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Den- 
[Adv. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Sar 
tifrice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. 


FREE 


POSTUM FOR MOTHERS 


THE DRINK THAT NOURISHES AND SUPPLIES 
FOOD FOR MOTHER AND CHILD, 








Sample Post-Card and illus. cata. Agen 
wanted. John Wilcox, 6 Main St., Milford, N. Y. 





MIN UTE 


GELATINE 


FLAVORED 


Made from Minute Gelatine plain 
—flavorings added. Ready to use 
in a minute. Select the flavor you 
want (chocolate, cherry, strawberry, 
raspberry, pistachio, lemon, orange 
—pure fruit flavors), dissolve con- 
tents of package in boiling water, and set to 
| cool. One of the most delicious, most satisfac- 
tory dessert preparations ever known 

If your grocer hasn't it, send his name and 10c. 

or package. Minuteman Cook Book Wree. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 94 W. Main St., Orange, Mass. 








“My husband has been unable to drink coffee 
for several years, sO we were very glad to give 
Postum a trial and when we understood that long 
boiling would bring out the delicious flavor, we 
have been highly pleased with it. 

“It is one of the finest things for nursing 
mothers that I have ever seen. It keeps up the | 
mother’s strength and increases the supply of | 
nourishment for the child if partaken of freely. I | 


drank it between meals instead of water and | THE BOY 
found it most beneficial. | 


“Our five-year-old boy has been very delicate | WHO LEADS 


since birth and has developed slowly. He was 
white and bloodless. I began to give him Postum | jy any sport knows 
freely and you would be surprised at the change. | pat “3 in One” is 
When any person remarks about the great im-|+,. pest oil for 
provement, we never fail to tell them that we bicycles. Makes 
attribute his gain in strength and general health, bearings run easily, 
to the free use of Postum and this has led many | gmoothly, and pre- 
friends to use it for themselves and children. vents wane ~eith 
“I have always cautioned friends to whom 1} ,,o¢ gum, dry out or 
have spoken about Postum, to follow directions collect ry 
in making it, for unless it is boiled fifteen or Cleans, polishes, 
twenty minutes, it is quite tasteless. On the other and prevents rust on all the metal 
hand, when properly made, it is very delicious. I Try on guns inside and out —trigger 
want to thank you for the benefits we have derived . ; 























surface 
hammer, 


eatin a Postum.” barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 

m the use of your rostum. fishing reels, etc. A little “3 in One” 
- “ee a 2 i ” < om — oo ‘" 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found in pack-| 4. paseball gloves makes them soft, 


ages. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 


uine, true, and full of human interest. 


pliable and lasting. 
Write to-day for large free 
sample bottle. 3 in One Oil Co., 
42 A\B Broadway, New York. 





FREE wc ft 
Home Made Gas 


























; 


Jie suppose, zien company comes, you 








your oil lamps if city gas could be piped to 
your place, and this new rural gas, ‘Acetyl- 
ene,” beats city gas all hollow in forty ways. 


could pull a little chain and turn on a 
flood of light in a cluster of globes hang- 
ing from the parlor ceiling. 


And su a little later you could pull 
another little chain and turn on a beauti- 
ful light in a colored dome hanging over 
the dining-room table. 


Unlike city gas, your Acetylene will not be 
~isonous to breathe—you can sleep all night 
nh a room with an open burner with no in- 
jurious effects whatever. 


Pull still other chains and turn on lights 
ee rooms, your kitchen, or your 
cellar. 


Volume for volume, your Acetylene will 
give ten times more light than ‘your city 
cousin gets from the best city gas. 


Pull another and fill your barn with light 
that would sho ) every hair, straw or 


wu Then 
as these things would show 


when you use it as a fuel, your 


Acetylene will be delivered right in your cook- 


ony =~ 9 gs ing appliance, where it will supply heat on 
i a aes tap that you can regulate with a thumb 
And suppose you made all the gas for screw. 
these lights yourself, right on the place. 
. * * 


Made it so easy that the work required 
only fifteen minutes of your time once a 
month. The crushed stone you will use in making 
‘our Agetyiene is known commercially as 
Jnion Carbide, and is sold at factory prices 
and shipped direct to you from the com- 

~4 S Own warehouse located in your dis- 
rict. 


Made it so cheaply that the light costs 
you no more than kerosene. ; 

And suppose you actually used this same 
home- e gas as fuel for cooking 
on hot days or when you are in a 
hurry. 

In other words, suppose 


a little acetylene gas plant 
country home use. 


Union Carbide won’t burn—can’t 
explode, and will keep for years in 
any climate. 


you had 
built for Once a month you will have to 


drop a few pounds of Union Carbide 


in one part and a few gallons of 

A plant that would mean no more water in another part of a small 

washing or breaking of chimneys— tank-like machine that sets in your 
no soot or grease to fight with—no basement or in an outbuilding. 


wicks to trim, no oil to spill or burn 
and no coal to store or handle. 


Genuine Acetylene is produced 
from just Union Carbide and plain 
water. 


Picture the advantages in your 
mind’s eye—stop and think of the 
safety, comfort, satisfaction and hap- 
piness it would bring to your family. 


Do this and you will understand 
why it is that over one hundred and 
seventy-six th d farml have been 
cauipece with Acetylene gas to date. Con- 
sider also that these one hundred and ——— 
six thousand country home owners ae y 
followed the lead of over twenty million city 





Won’t you let us tell you how 
little it will cost to make this won- 
derful light and fuel yourself for 
your home and all the other build- 
ings on your place? 





CRUSHED STONE 





Write us how many rooms Pb have, and 
we will send you free some mighty interest- 
ing booklets and give you an estimate as to 
the cost of a machine and lighting fixtures 
suited to your requirements. 


poopie who have used gas so long that they 
on’t know what an oil lamp looks like. 


Like these city friends, you wouldn’t keep 


Ve ma 


Just address UNION CARBIDE SALES 
CO., Dept. C, 3 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


We will ship you a 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
allow ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit youin 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can 
get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not 
to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 
Wesell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
mm emens profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
tires, Impo oller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no | than 
cheap mail-order bicycles ; also reliable medium grade models at unheard-of prices. 
in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 
RIDER AGEN WANTED m910 **Ranger’”’ Bicycle furnishe! by us. You will 
be astonis at the wonderfully low prices anc the liberal propositions and s otler 
we will give on the first 1910 sample going to your town. Write at once for our special offer 
uy a bicycle or a pair of tires from any ond at any price until you receive 
learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE. ALERS: you can 
late at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
BicYyc & —a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail 
stores will be closed out at once, at to B8 each. Descriptive bargain ~~ mailed free. 
co TE RA rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, 
TIR S, AS R B KE and everything in the bicycle line at half Ly a <7 
| but write to-day for our Large Catalogue b fully ih d an ining a 
op.Nor wart useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. R50, CHICACO, ILL. 






















our own name 
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E DAWN-CAROL 


Archibald (Rutledge 





HE virginal white morning comes, 
And softly in her beauty glows ; 
Then through the dewy garden roams 
All radiant from rose to rose. 


The pure morn glorifies the scene; 

Ah, what more sweet could morning bring 
Than yonder Carolina wren 

Just caroling and caroling! 


Oh, carol, Carolina wren! 

The gray oaks waken in the gold 
Of sunrise, and the river-fen 

Is silver-misted as of old. 


Upon a cedar post where climbs 
A jasmine vine, he sits and sings 
Of happy hearts and happy times 
Till all the mellow woodland rings. 


Oh, carol, Carolina wren! 
And bring the blue in and the bright; 
Bring back lost beauty; oh, and then 
Sing all the world to love and light! 
I am where pain has never been, 
And all my joys awake and sing 
With yonder Carolina wren 
Just caroling and caroling! 


A RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 
- — NE by one the mem- 
BY LAR OY O bers of the Grand 
V -aea ae. bs Army Post came in, 

SF BE) SF and those who were first there 
YE 4 had some time to chat together 
4 before the commander called 
the post to order. 

“Do you notice, ’’ said Com- 
rade Blake to Comrade 
Fletcher, ‘‘that nearly all the 
members of our post are members of some 
church? It wasn’t so at the beginning, though 
this was one of the best posts in this nation, if 
I do say it, and I was a charter member. 
But, do you know, the men who came out of 
the army loafers and drunkards have either 
1eformed or are dead. If you want to see how 
righteous living makes men live longer, just 
look over the roll of our post. We’ve got hardly 
a member left that isn’t a man of moral life 
and religious character and conviction.’’ 

“Still, I don’t remember many of them get- 
ting religion in these last years,’’ said Comrade 
Fletcher. 

““No; some of them have, but most of them 
have lived on the religion they had, and they’ve 
lived longer and better for having it.’’ 

‘Were you a Christian during the war?’’ 
asked Comrade Fletcher. 

‘No, sir, I wasn’t. I’d hate to tell how 
far I was from it. And when the war was 
over my occupation was gone, and I was un- 
fitted for any other. Killing men wasn’t polite 
any more, and I’d forgotten how to do anything 
else than ‘ready, aim, fire!’ and ‘hayfoot, 
strawfoot’ through the mud—that and drink 
forty-rod whisky. Did I ever tell you about 
my religious experience ?’’ 

“‘No, I don’t believe you ever did.’’ 

‘Well, you know when the war was over 
we came back, the bands playing ‘When Johnny 
comes marching home,’ and they told us we 
were heroes, and all that, and we knew there 
was considerable that wasn’t true about what 
they told us; but we stood it and sort of liked 
it. But I knew I wasn’t any hero, and before 
long the town knew I was just a common 
drunkard. 

“Well, sir, I’d hate to tell just how low I 
got for a spell after the war. No job opened 
to me, and I wasn’t hunting for one, particular. 

‘*There was a man named Webster owned a 
brick-yard. He had been my Sunday-school 
teacher when I was a kid. He heard about 
me, and he came to see me one day when I 
was getting over a drunk. He took me by the 
hand, and he said, ‘George, I’ve got a job for 
you. I want you to make brick out of clay, 
and at the same time I want you to make a 
man out of yourself.’ 

‘*That’s all he said. He just held my hand 
a minute and looked right into my eyes. 

‘*Well, sir, I felt it in that hand, and I felt 
it tingle along the arm, and down my legs, 
and up my back-bone, and it put considerable 
stiffening into it; and I felt it thrilling my 
heart. 

“‘T didn’t know it then, but I was getting 
religion that minute. That was more than the 
hand-shake of a fellow man; the hand of God 
had hold of his and mine, too, and I felt new 
life in me that minute. 

‘T’ve stuck to it fairly well, and I reckon 
you’d find it hard to make my grandchildren 
believe that I was once a loafer and dead beat. 
The town has pretty well forgot it, and no one 
has reminded me of it for a good many years. 










But now and then I thank God, Who reached 
down His hand to me in the hand of my fellow 
man, and when they talk of a religious experi- 
ence, I know what they mean.’’ 


QUELLING A MUTINY. 


RESH interest attaches to anecdotes of Gen. 
Lew Wallace through the recent placing of a 
statue of the famous soldier and author in the 
Capitol at Washington. That General Wallace was 
no less successful with his personal influence than 
with his pen and sword is shown by the following, 
taken from his “Autobiography.” The general 
had been sent to Columbus, Ohio, to take charge 
of a camp of paroled prisoners, feed them, pay 
them, organize them, and send them to Minnesota 
to quell an Indian outbreak. The camp was re- 
ported to be in a disgraceful and rebellious con- 
dition. 


General Wallace asked the provost marshal 
what the situation at Camp Chase was. 

“There are five or six thousand men there, the 
exact number mepedy knows. I’venot been latel 
to the camp. My life-insurance policy expi 
several months ago!” 

“Do you mean it is dangerous?” asked Wallace. 

“The people of the town are scared, and the gov- 
ernor is asking for more troops.” 

“Against the camp?” 

“Against the herd there.” 

‘“‘Why do you say herd?” 

“Because they are beasts there.” 

Wallace was advised to go with an escort, but 
he dressed himself carefully in every particular, 
mounted his horse and rode out to Camp Chase. 

“The appearance of the shacks shocked me,” he 
writes. “They were painted rusty black, the 
windows were stuffed with old caps and hats, and 
pressy blankets served for doors. No man ever 

amore sullen audience. I managed to say 
that President Lincoln had heard of their sorrow- 
ful state, and had sent me to pay, clothe, and_put 
them inanewcamp. The line broke and resolved 
itself into a multitude which rolled round and 
walled me in. Such a sight I never imagined. 
The men were long-haired and whiskered, their 
faces were the color of green cheese, they had no 
coats or shoes, and many were wrapped in dirty 
blankets in lieu of shirts. They shook their 
clenched hands at me and clamored furiously. 

“*We’ve heard all this before!’ they shouted. 
*You’re a liar! Get out!’ 

“T tried to look cool, and at last there was a lull. 

**You say you’ve heard it before!’ Icried. ‘I’m 
a new man, and I demand that you hear me. If 
I fail, then mob me.’ 

“‘What do you want of us, anyway?’ muttered 


the men. 

“*T want you to wash your faces and cut your 
hair, and be the gentlemen you were when you 
enlisted. I want to take you out of this hole and 
put you in fresh tents. want to put money in 


your kets. 
“*What’s that? Ha, boys! That’s new. The 
other fellows didn’t say that.’ 


“TI saw my advantage and followed it up; told 
them to organize, send in pay-rolls, come to the 
state house, and { would see that every man was 
paid off to the last cent. I asked them if they 
u 


erstood. 
“*Ves! yes!’ they shouted. 
“*Then open a way for me civilly!’” 
General Wallace rode out of that dangerous 
camp safely, and in control of the men. 


* ¢ 


A GIRL’S ENTHUSIASM. 


T= first bride who ever made a honeymoon 
trip on a railroad in America did more by 
that act to expedite: the building of the 
world’s first trunk line, declares Mr. C. F. Carter, 
in his book, “When Railroads were New,” than 
the ablest statesmen, engineers and financiers of 
the Empire State had been able to accomplish by 
their united efforts in half a dozen years. 


The pride who achieved so much was Mrs. 
Hen: . Pierson of Ramapo, New York. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierson were in Charleston, South Carolina, 
early in January, 1831, on their wedding tour. 
When Mrs. Pierson heard that a steam locomotive 
was to make its first trip with a train-load of pas- 
sengers from Charleston to stamabese. six miles 
away, she was eager to take the ride; and her 
husband agreed. 

The two cars were crazy “contraptions” on four 
wheels, resembling stage-coach bodies as much as 
they did anything else; but the train contrived to 
get over the entire system of six miles and back 
— at a fairly Ry me | speed. 

he bride was delighted. She could talk of 
nothing else. When she returned to Ramapo she 
er her brother-in-law, Eleazer Lord, and her 
ather-in-law, Jeremiah Pierson, such glowing 
accounts of her railroad trip t fi 
with enthusiasm. The bride 
become almost as ardent an 

Young Mrs. Pierson gave it as her opinion that 
if a steam railroad were built it would be possible 
to go from New York to Buffalo in twenty-four 
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hours. At first the men-folks were inclined to smile | take?’ 


at this, but they were nmap ay | impressed with 
the value of the locomotive as described by this 
ardent advocate. 
Mrs. Pierson’s girlish enthusiasm was the deter- 
mining factor which Ck ay my the ideas of those 
men and led them to take the steps which finally 
resulted in the building of what is now known as 
the Erie road, which, by uniting the ocean with 
} =e Great Lakes, became the world’s first trunk 


No railroad had a more romantic history than 
this one, which had its inception in so romantic an 
incident. It required twenty years of toil and 
anxiety, sacrifice and discouragement to get the 
line through, but it was accomplished at last, and 
the bridegroom and bride were again passengers 
on a trip which will live in history. 
is time the bride was a handsome woman of 
middle age, but she was pg as proud of her hus- 
band as she was on that first trip, for he was vice- 

resident of the road, the longest continuous line 
n the world; and the trains did move at as 
that would have carried them from New York to 
Buffalo in twenty-four hours, just as she had 
prophesied two decades before. 
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DRIVEN HOME. 


LL the seats were occupied and the straps 
A were coming into demand when the woman 
boarded the street-car. She was beyond the 
age generally considered attractive, her attire was 
unfashionable, and she was undeniably fat. There 
were several seated men, but no one of them rose 
as she reached vainly for the strap that eluded her 
short arm. 
“Take my seat, ma’am,” , 
red-haired had risen. i aan aie 
The woman stared at her diminutive benefactor. 
Then she recovered herself, thanked him grate- 
fully, and tried to take the proffered seat. 
course everybody was looking on by this 
time. But the lesson that should be conveyed to 





the seated specimens of mankind threatened to be 
ost. The boy was not over eleven, and small of 
his age. The efforts of the portly woman to insert 
herself into the space left by the boy were fast 
becoming ludicrous. Broad grins were appearing, 
and a girl or two giggled. 

The boy, who was of the “red-haired temper- 
ament,” began to blush furiously, and was evi- 
dently embarrassed at the turn events had taken. 
Then he grew angry, and rose to the occasion. 

“I’m sorry I ain’t bigger, ma’am,” he said to the 
woman, letting his shi 1, thin voice go distinctly 
through the ear, “but if I’d ’a’ been big enough 
leave a good-sized seat, mebby I’d ’a’ forgot to 
pall all of me up out of it when a lady come 
along!” 


THE CHRIST =CHILD 
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WOMAN sings across the wild 
A song of wonder sweet, . 
And everywhere her Little Child 
Follows her gliding feet. 


He flutters like a petal white 
Along the roadway’s rim. 

When He is tired, at latter-light, 
His mother carries Him. 


Sometimes a little silver star 
Floats softly down the air, 

Past mountains where the pure snows are, 
And sits upon His hair. 


Sometimes, when darkness is unfurled, 
Upon her breast He lies, 

And all the dreams of all the world 
Flock to His dreamy eyes. 


FADS AND FANCIES. 


T WAS a radiant morning, and as the new 

boarder sat down in her appointed place at 

the table, she felt impelled to pass the word 
on. ‘The world is an enchanted land in this fresh 
snow,” she remarked to her right-hand neighbor. 
The stout lady shook out her napkin as she 
replied, “I increase my walk to two miles this 
morning. That ought to take off a pound or two. 
You see, I’m under treatment for my flesh. Good 
morning, Mr. Faxon!” 


“Good morning, Mrs. Lovering!” said the new- 
comer, taking the chair at the new boarder’s left. 
“How much have you lost this week?” 

“Five —_ r. Faxon. It ought to have 
been six by schedule, but I took sugar three times 
in my tea. I must be more strict.’ 

r. Faxon, will = take oatmeal this morn- 
ing?” ‘asked the landlady. ; 
“Wheat berries, please, Mrs. Holt. Oatmeal is 
fe pogmes for my blood. Good morning, Miss 
ewis!’ 

“Good morning! No, thank you, Mrs. Holt, no 
cereal. Just my egg on toast, please. And have 
mother’s hot water ready. She is coming as soon 
as she takes her fifteen breaths.” 

‘“‘How do you find your one meal a day agrees 
with you?” asked Mrs. Lovering. 

“Thank you, it’s really the | way to live. 
You see, I can have all the oranges I wish through 
the day. I wish I could persuade mother to t 
it. She’s simply — herself with that Hamburg 
steak and hot water, but when she gets a fad you 
can’t do anything with her.” 

“Mrs. Holt, may I have grapefruit instead of 
oranges? They’re so much better for my rheu- 
matism,” said the schoolmistress. ‘And I prefer 
triscuits to muffins.” 

“Bread twice toasted is the thing,” remarked 
Mrs. Lovering. “I’m taking Miss Boycott’s treat- 
ment,” she explained to the new boarder. ‘I’ve 
gone off thirty pounds. Do you like cream in your 
coffee? Why, that’s the worst thing! I —” 

“I'd rather fe without coffee than take it with- 


out cream. I’m so dependent on it,” broke in 
Miss Lewis. 

“That’s what makes you so bilious,” said the 
schoolmistress. ‘Why, if I should take coffee 


with cream in it three mornings running, I’d be 
dead. My stomach wouldn’t stand it.” 

“Mrs. Holt, could I have a baked apple?” asked 
the man opposite. 

“What course are you F aerial asked Mrs. 
Lens ot the new boarder. 

“I’m taking a few postgraduate studies at col- 


lege.” 
Con, I don’t mean that. I mean what diet?” 

“Course in diet? Why, none, except to eat 
what’s set before me,”—‘‘and say nothing,” the 
girl wanted to add, but she refrained. 

Mrs. Holt looked up with a gleam of interest in 
her tired eyes. 

“Not even buttermilk?” she asked, tentatively. 

“Not even buttermilk,” replied the girl. 

“Well, I’ve lost two inches roun 
since I began those new arm 
said Mrs. Lovering. 


the waist 
hip movements,” 
“What exercises do you 


“T walk and row and golf and skate and —” 

“T don’t mean that. I mean for your health?” 

“T don’t do anything for my health,” returned 
— girl. There was a note of savagery in her 
voice. 
“Really!” exclaimed Mrs. Lewis. “You look 
healthy, but there, you never can tell. Now I —” 

“Me ?” intern Miss Lewis. “Don’t get 
on to your feelings. You don’t begin to suffer as 
I do, but as long as you insist on that disgustin 
steak you won’t be well.” Mrs. Lewis retir 
behind the steam of her hot water with a sigh. 

At the week’s end the new boarder gave up her 
room. ‘I’m sorry,” said Mrs. Holt. “Is it the 
table? It has the name of being very hygienic.” 

“T don’t want to be hygienic,” returned the new 
boarder. “I want to eadly! I want to eat 
chocolate on my raw oysters and jam on my onions 
if I so desire!” 





THE MAKING OF JOHNSON. 


OW a shiftless negro can be made into a 
H trained, useful man is fully shown in the 
following letter from the Boston Tran- 
script. Some four years ago, says the writer, he 
was going through the dairy of the Hampton In- 
stitute, and saw a tall, awkward-looking negro 
washing milk-cans. His name was Johnson, and 
he came from Alabama, where he had worked 
with his father on a farm. “Did your father own 
his place?” was asked. ‘No,” was the reply, “he 
didn’t own anything, but —” brightening up, “‘he’s 
made the first payment on a home since I came 
here to school.” The boy’s influence had told. 
Ambition had come to that black laborer down in 
Alabama because his son had sent in a report of a 
new and broader outlook for his people. 
A year or two after this I was in the Grand 
Central Station in New York, and saw this same 


outh clutching his baggage and looking about 
m in a bewildered way. man he had expected 


to | being made here toward the solution of 





to meet, who would take him across the city, was 
not on hand. 
rn did you happen to be in New York?” I 


He told me that he had been working through 
the summer with a dairy-farmer in Connecticut, 
and was on his way to Hampton. 

“Did you like the work?” 

“Yes, and he wants me to come back next year.”’ 

Progress again. This boy was desired. Slow, 
unpolished, unprepossessing, if you will, but de- 
sired where he had worked. Some progress was 
e negro 
problem. 

Last summer I saw him again. He was on the 
grounds at Hampton, wearing a uniform with 
stripes a official rank. His carriage 
was erect and soldierly. He was still slow and 
deliberate in speech and movement, but his eye 
was clear and looked at you when he spoke. 
We shook hands cordially, and I asked him what 
he was doing now. 

“TI am in charge of the may he said. The 
superintendent was away on his vacation. ‘We 
are milking thirty cows and making certified 
milk,” milk that I learned later went to the sick 
babies at Norfolk. 

“How does the inspector rate your milk?” 

“We are getting ninety-six an ea es 2s 
cent.,” he said, and seemed rather dissatisfied. 
“Tam trying to make it a hundred, but I haven’t 
done it yet,” he added, in his slow, do ged way. 

He took me over the dairy. Everyth ng was 
scrupulously clean. The cattle looked fine. He 
knew every cow, her igree, her_peculiarities, 
her capacity, just what she ate, and what ration 
was required produce the best results. 

“Can you analyze the feed?” I asked. 


“Oh, yes. 

“And the milk. Can you test it yourself?” 

“Yes, that is easy,” he answered. 

A number of boys were at work, and he directed 
them with a quiet word that met with an instant 
response. Here was intelligence and force. Some 

rogress since this son of a negro laborer in Ala- 
ama had come to Hampton to get an education. 

“Do you like your work?” I asked. 

His eye kindled. 
strative as ever. 

You feel as if something worth while had been 
done here. From an ignorant negro boy had come 
aman. In the reports of the school he will be 
listed as one more farmer, but the essence of the 
work ———_ here eludes all classification. 
It is impossible to tell what Hampton Institute 
and schools like it all over the country are doing 
for the children of the backward races, but as one 
meets with its slow, black Johnsons, he feels 
what no figures can express. 





“Yes,” he said, “as undemon- 
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A WELCOME. 


LL travellers know that the Portuguese are 
A a courteous people. No better example of 
delicate and generous hospitality could be 
given than the experience of John Labouche, told 
in his “Travels in Portugal.” The author was 
taking a horseback trip in that country, and riding 
toward Vianna, the nightfall overtook him at quite 
a distance from the city. 


I entered into a friendly conversation with a 
farmer who was riding my way: and asked him if 
he could tell me where I could get shelter for the 
night. He -humoredly laughed at the idea 
of my putting up at any place short of Vianna. I 
told him that I was not very particular, and that 
my guide’s horse was too ti for farther travel- 
ling. He looked hard at me, and then said: 

“There is a house about one mile from here. 
You will get poor fare and poor shelter, but there 
is none a I think, this side of Vianna. I will 
way. 


So we trotted on, and soon turning aside from 


TY | the main road, he guided us along a vile ox-cart 


pa. the worst of all roads to ride on in a_bad 
ight. We went about a mile up the valley. Pres- 
ently the narrow way opened out into a square- 
walled enclosure, embowered with vines runnin 
over rafters of wood, supported by the walls an 
stone es. It was like a huge room, the ceiling 
of which was vines. It was the courtyard of a 
-sized farmhouse. The farmer stopped. 

“Why,” said I, “this is a private house.” 

“It is the house of your excellency,” replied the 
farmer, standing uncovered, with the true cour- 
teous hospitality of an old-fashioned Portuguese. 
It was, in truth, this mar’s house, and he and his 
wife, children and dog stood to welcome us. 

“Cea! Cea!” called out the farmer, cheerily, 
which, being ———— is “Supper!” “Here is 
one who has not eaten since he was in Spain!” 





A SLIGHT MISCHANCE. 


6 HE only proper way is to have all your 
handkerchiefs plainly marked in one 
corner with your initials, unless you buy 

those which have the letter or monogram em- 
broidered,” said Aunt Margaret Sawyer. She 
looked with great disfavor on the delicately 
flowered squares displayed by her niece. “That 
is the way Sister Lois and I have always done,” 
she added. 


“Oh, well,” said her flippant niece, ‘it wouldn’t 
wen Adele or me if we did exchange once in a 
while.” 

“There is a delicacy and refinement about one’s 
own belongings which should be respected,” said 
Aunt Margaret, in a chilly tone, not over ar: 
a =e what Lois and I have always maintained, 
and—and —” 

The classic features of Miss Sawyer were coi- 

Af a sneeze, and she quickly brought from 
her small silk bag a spotless square of linen. As 
she opened it her eyes and those of her flippant 
young relative sought the corner. 

“There, you see, is the simple style Lois and I— 
er—” faltered Miss Sawyer. 

The niece leaned forward. ‘ 

““Why, there’s an ‘L’ in the corner!” she said, 
with an es air of innocence. ‘What 
does that stand for, Aunt Margaret?” ; 

“Tt stands for a mistake, such as will occasion- 
ally happen,” said Miss Sawyer, refolding the 
handkerchief with considerable haste. 


A HEAVY STEPPER. 


- OU know how Emma Salter used to say she 
¥ was a mite deef, but when she was real 
deef she’d buy her some kind of a con- 
trivance so’s to make it easy for her friends,” said 
Mrs. Jennings to her daughter; and the young 
woman nodded, forbearing to remind her mother 
that the span of her recollections was not pre- 
cisely the duplicate of the old lady’s. 


“She’s never bought one, and she never will 
~ “pall said Mrs. Jennings, who had an exhaus 


air. 
**T hollered at her all the way out to the Light, 
and all the way back; and while we were visiting 
Mis’ Gorham the sunset gun sounded and made a 
great noise. 
“I thought sure she’d hear that, but I didn’t sus- 
icion how she’d hear it till Bert Gorham come 
nto the room a second after. 
“ *You’ve own considerable heavier’n you 
were, Bert,’ Emma said to him. ‘I heard you 
coming up the stairs plain as day.’” 
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It will Grow from an acorn 
I had and let fallL. * 











THEIR ARBOR DAY. 
By E. C. D. 


ERSIS BRADFORD and Lucia Brown 
p were going home from the post-office. 
Their way was through Lisle Avenue. 

‘‘How lovely it will be when the leaves are 
out!’’ said Persis, looking up into the tall, bare 
elms. “I wish Hamilton Street had some 
trees on it; it would be ten times prettier.’’ 

‘Yes, it would,’’ agreed Lucia. ‘‘I’d like 
to live on Lisle Avenue, wouldn’t you?’’ 

“Oh, I shouldn’t want to leave our house !’’ 
replied Persis, loyally. ‘‘But I wish there 
were some trees in front, a great, tall elm like 
this, or some big maples like those down by 
Mr. Morton’s. Oh, my, I’m going to ask 
father if he won’t plant some! Wouldn’t that 
be lovely? You ask your father, too. Oh, I 
know!’ And Persis’s eyes grew bright with 
the great, beautiful thought that popped into 
her head. Her tongue and Lucia’s ran fast 
all the way home. 

It was a full week afterward that Mr. Simeon 
Ross, on the way to his office one morning, 
was accosted by two little girls. 

“Good morning, Mr. Ross!’’ said Persis, 
politely. ‘‘Don’t you like Lisle Avenue ?’’ 

“Why, yes, Lisle Avenue’s all right,’’ he 
responded, a smile of surprise and amusement 
puckering his mouth. 

“Well, don’t you think it is prettier than 
this street?’’? put in Lucia. 

Mr. Ross laughed outright. 

“I guess Hamilton Street will do for me,’’ 
he answered. ‘‘What are you up to? Got 
some land over on Lisle Avenue that you want 
to sell me??? 

‘*No, sir,’’ replied Persis. ‘‘It’s trees. We 
want some trees all up and down, same as there 
are on Lisle Avenue, and father said he’d set 
some out in front of our house, and he sent for 
a catalogue, and we’ve been reading it, and 
picking out the kind of trees we want, and 
Lucia’s father’s going to have some, too, and 
we didn’t know but you would—we’re going 
to ask everybody on the street,’’? she ended, 
breathlessly. 

‘Well, well!’’ exclaimed the listener. ‘‘Seems 
to me you’re pretty little to go into the tree 
business. What is your name?’’ 

‘‘Persis Bradford, sir.’’ 

“Oh, so you are Clinton Bradford’s little 
girl, aren’t you? And your father’s going to 
have some trees, is he??? 

“Yes, sir. We’re going to have a Norway 
— and a silver maple, and I think some 
e ms.’? 

“Well, you may put me down for three,’’ 
said Mr. Ross. 

‘*Three what, sir? Some of them cost a 
great deal more than others. We’re going to 
have the ones that are a dollar and a half, 


and then if we get ten trees they’ll let us have | 


a fe. cat said the robin 
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A beautiful tree 
Will come from a cherry 
Stone just dropped by me. 








them for a dollar and a quarter. If 
we could send for a hundred, they’d 
be only a dollar; but I’m afraid we 
can’t get as many orders as that.’’ 

‘So you are going to let your customers have 
the benefit of the discount, are you? Most 
folks want to keep that for themselves.’’ 

For a minute Persis looked a little puzzled. 
“Do you mean I’d sell them to you for more 
than I paid the catalogue folks? Oh, of course 
I wouldn’t do that!’’ 

Mr. Ross laughed. 

‘*All right,’? he returned. ‘‘I guess what 
your father selects will be the thing for me, 
and I hope you will be successful. Have you 
seen Judge Kennard yet? No? Well, you’d 
better catch him before he goes down-town, 
and tell him I sent you. Tell him I’ve given 
you my order. He has a wide front there— 
plenty of room for trees. Don’t you let him 
go till he gives you a good big order.’’ 

The children’s faces were beaming as Mr. 
Ross bade them good-by. 

“TIsn’t he a nice man?’’ cried Persis. 

‘Splendid !’’ said Lucia, skipping happily. 
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Please allow me to say; 
Will s pring from a seed 

Lavaapelbevied the jay 
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**Oh, I can most see the trees—all 4 
over !’’ and Persis waved her hands 


in her happy imagination of it all. 




























I ‘A fine chestnut-tree 
Will grow from a bur 
Which | carried’ said the rabbit; 


“In my white fluffy fur” 
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rose up, pale and 
frightened. He had gone 
to the wrong chest—the 
one with a spring lock, 
and as it was deep, he had 
a. stepped in and knelt down 
to feel about. The cover 





Not everybody was as generous a 
purchaser as Mr. Ross; but the majority of the 
Hamilton Street people thought that a row of 
trees on each side would add to the beauty of 
their thoroughfare, and the list of names in the 
children’s order-book grew longer and longer. 

On the morning of Arbor day Hamilton 
Street was gay and busy. All up and down, 
on each side, were knots of people—fathers, 
mothers, grandfathers and grandmothers, aunts 
and uncles, mingled with excited boys and girls. 
And the shovels flew, and the slips of trees 
were set that in the years ahead were to give 
shade and pleasure to the thousands who passed 
under them. 

**Oh,’’ exclaimed Persis Bradford, delight- 
edly, ‘‘I believe it is going to be even prettier 
than Lisle Avenue! I am almost sure it will !’’ 
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THE DANGER -SIGNAL. 


By S. H. 


LAYMATES ever since they could re- 
member had been Jimmy Brown and Ned 
Clive. Their mothers said that their 

friendship began when they crept on the floor, 
that it went on during the age when they played 
blocks together, and hand in hand they had 
gone to the schoolhouse for the first day of 
school. 

It is needless to say that they were fast friends, 
and that there were many things that they did 
not have to say to each other to be perfectly 
understuod. They had a great many words of 
their own making to denote certain things or 
feelings; they had a good many secrets and 
many plays of imagination. But the thing 
which no one else understood was the signals. 
Sometimes when there seemed to be no reason 
for it Jimmy would suddenly leave the room, 
when no one else knew that Ned was at the 
door, and it was quite impossible to find out 
how Jimmy knew. Often when Jimmy came 
along the road on his way to school he would 
say, ‘‘Ned has gone along.’’ None of the boys 
were able to find out how he knew this. 

When there were a number of boys together, 
and plans were being made about the games, 
Jimmy always could tell just what Ned was 
going to do, although the boys could not see 
that they had looked at each other. The mystery 
about this was of interest to every one in the 
school. 

One signal, however, was at last discovered, 
and this by Jimmy’s mother. The boys had 





been playing in the barn, and they wanted 
some pieces of old felt to cover a box. Mrs. 
Brown told Jimmy that in the attic, in an old 
chest, were some heavy strips of felt, just what 
he needed, and to open the big box under the 
eaves and feel in very carefully, and that he 
would not need a light because there was very 
little else in the chest. 

Ned sat down on the cricket near where Mrs. 
Brown was sewing, and Jimmy hurried off to 
find the felt. Mrs. Brown was asking Ned 
about school, and they were laughing together, 
when there came the sound of three quick raps 
and then one short one. She had just asked 
Ned what the class was doing in nature study. 
Instead of answering her, he stared with wide 
eyes. 

‘*Excuse me, Mrs. Brown,’’ he said, and 
away he flew, up the stairs three steps at a 
time, and then up the attic stairs, fairly tum- 
bling over himself. Mrs. Brown laid down 
her work, and followed from curiosity. Some- 
thing told her there was trouble, and she, too, 
ran up the stairs. 

When she was half-way up she heard Ned 
tugging at the chest, trying to open it. ‘‘Oh, 
come, please!’’ he cried, when he heard her 
step. ‘‘I can’t manage the lock !’’ 

Mrs. Brown hurried into the attic, and when 
she heard from the inside of the chest the re- 
peated one—two—three—from the inside, and 
then the short knock, she seized the heavy flap 
of the lock, raised it with a jerk, and Jimmy 








had dropped upon him. 

“Oh, how did you know ?”’ she cried, when 
she had Jimmy out. ‘‘How did you know ?”’ 

The boys looked at each other a minute, and 
then Ned said, ‘‘It was our signal for danger. 
Three raps is danger, but when the short rap 
comes after, that means come at once.’’ 

‘‘What if —’’ van Mrs. Brown, but she 
could not say more. The boys knew that she 
could hardly creep down the stairs for trem- 
bling. And that was how one of the signals 
came to be known. 


PUZZLES. 


1. VERBAL ARITHMETIC. 

To 1000 add 1, add 50, add 500 and get gentle. 
Combine 100, 4, 1 and 50 to make polite. Make 
strength from 6 .-y- d to 1 and 1000. Prove that 
1000 and 9 make to stir. With 50, 4, 1, 500 make 
black and blue. With 6 and 6 and’ 500 make 
striking. 


2. CONCEALED SQUARE-WORDS. 
I. 
The auto lamps were all alight; 
It raced down-hill with all its might. 
Then stopped with sudden bound and jerk. 
It once more moved—refused to work. 
Sam uses over? tool he owns, 
And o’er his ill suecess he groans. 
Just try your Frisco sinews, Bart. 
See if your strength can make us start. 
I do believe nerves have their way 
In motors as in mortals. Stay! 
Our wits deserted us, indeed, 
’Tis gasoline alone we need. 
Il. 
Come in, this is the finest spot 
To get your cocoa steaming hot. 
Get out your broiler, landlord, say 
What is the best you have to-day. 


The very thing, a liver fine 
And bacon sweet on which to dine. 


You’ll think no matter what you name, 
it’s even better than its fame. 


He has a knack that-renders e’en 
The simplest dishes fit for queen. 


3. CHARADES. 
& 


My first is the name of a boy; 

My next —tegh do if you’d enjoy ; 

My third — > I, but can’t be you; 
© 80 


My last a no metimes hard to get true. 
My whole a name for a singing bird, 
In romance and poetry often jeard. 


II. 
When you’re my first, so are others, too; 
My next, a person, can’t be you; 
My third, a very tiny word, 
In every ‘sentence will be heard; 
My last, a hilly peak, will stand’ 
Conspicuous in old Scotland. 
My whole, a fighter once renowned, 
In se ulpture now is only found. 





THE LOST COW. 


| = | — looked out the window beside his warm 
bed 


And dun was the setting moon right overhead. 
He knew that the cow must be milked before day, 


A 


NEW-ZOO JINGLE. BY ROBERT SEAVER. 
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But Peter stood speechless, in utter despair, 
When he looked in the stall and the cow wasn’t 








there. 








And given her breakfast of meal and sweet hay. 


His milking-pail stood by the pump on the floor, 


| And he took it and went out the back kitchen door S— 


To the barn, where he knew that the cow in her 


stall 


Would be patiently standing and waiting his call. 
The chicks in their coops were all standing about, 
And they ran through the barnyard when Peter 


came out. 


house, 


Then he looked for the stray at the back of the 


S77 














And examined each hole that would shelter a mouse. 
He ran down the long, narrow path to the spring, é 
But for all of his searching he found — not a thing. 














A BB 





She’s already come home. 
eyes? 


O Peter, your cow is not lost, foolish man ! 
You can find her by searching, we know that you can. 
In fact, if you wish for a pleasant surprise, 
Peter, where are your 
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Sufferers from Chronic Throat and Lung 
Troubles should use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’’ 
Free from opiates. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 

100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 


STAMP QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
‘‘From Bull Run to Appomattox,’”’ 


by one of General J. E. B. Stuart’s Cavalrymen. Send 
for copy. After reading it ge will bay it for your 
library. If not, stamps will be sent for its return. 
Luther W. Hopkins, Author, 833 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


















He passed his plate, 
And winked his eye, 
That's how he got 
A fresh supply. 
And they were glad 
He loved it so, 
Because it gave 


Him strength to grow. 


You'll Want More, Too 


afier you once know how really good is 
LA 


a a 
TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


—how much better it is than any breakfast food 
you ever ate. Just try it. Get the right one—ask 
for Kellogg's and look for this signature on pack- 


"UK. Nethoys 


The kind with the Flavor. Made of the Best White Corn. 
























No. 698 is the top 
notch of mitt-making. 
Made of the finest qual- 
ity Cordovan calfskin, 


“~ 
which will not harden 
through wetting and which 
wearsamazingly long. It | 
is molded to perfect design. 


Asbestos - padded; hand- , \, 

sewn; patent lacing per- ' ~~ 
mits player to adjust the 
pad; edges and back are 
stiffened to prevent in- 
jury ; thumb adjustable 
by patent lacing. 
The best mitt 
ever made. 

















All D & M Baseball and 
Athletic Goods are 
guaranteed. 






Ask your dealer for our 
Catalogue and “Official Base- 
ball Rules for 1910" —free. If 

he hasn't them, write us. 







THE DRAPER & MAYNARD CO. 
Dept. C, Plymouth, N. H. 









FOR REAL COMFORT 


WEAR THE NEEDRAW 


Boston 
Garter 


Most comfortable - j 
with either knee 

or full length 

drawers, You 

cannot feel it. 


Insist on hav- — 


Pendant. 


Conforms to 
contour of leg 
perfectly, 
No metal 
touches the flesh 





Cotton, Nic. Plate, 25c. 
Silk Pd't, Gold Pi, 50c. GEORGE FROST CO. 
Mailed on Receipt of Price. Makers, Boston. 








CURRENT EVENTS 











ecisions deferred.—The United States 

Supreme Court has ordered a rehearing in 
the suits brought under the Sherman antitrust 
law against the American Tobacco and Standard 
Oil companies. This action was made neces- 
sary by the death of Justice Brewer and the 
illness of Justice Moody. As the court is now 
constituted, only six justices had heard both 
cases. e 


holesale Bribery.—The grand jury at 

Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, has found in- 
dictments against nearly 80 former or present 
members of the city council for taking bribes, 
and against four bank presidents and other 
bank officers for giving them. Thirty or more 
former councilmen have confessed their guilt 
in the hope of securing immunity, and one of 
the bank presidents also has confessed. The 
| investigations of the grand jury brought to light 
/an extensive system of bribery. Nine-tenths 
of the members of the council were found to 
have sold their votes to secure for certain favored 
city banks, the officers of which paid the 
bribes, the deposit of the city’s money at a 
low rate of interest. 

& 


Final Decision has been reached in the 

matter of the charges against soldiers of 
the 25th Infantry, colored, of ‘‘shooting up’’ 
the town of Brownsville, Texas. President 
Roosevelt’s action in dismissing from the service 
the companies implicated was followed by a 
long Congressional investigation, and that by 
the appointment of a military court of inquiry. 
That court has now found that the evidence 
fully sustains the charge that the shooting was 
done by soldiers of the 25th Infantry, and it 
censures the officers of the regiment for failure 
to perform their duty both before and after the 
incident. Fourteen men belonging to the regi- 
ment are pronounced eligible for reénlistment. 
These findings, by the terms of the act creating 
the court, are final. 

+ 


nother Trust Prosecution.—A special 
federal grand jury at Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, has indicted the Imperial Window Glass 
Company and 16 of its officials on charges of 
conspiracy in restraint of trade, illegal compe- 
tition, and an attempt to monopolize interstate 
trade. It is charged that the company named 
controls the product of 66 companies, and has 
kept the plants of 12 companies closed in its 
attempt to establish arbitrary and unreasonable 
prices. ® 


ational Finances.—The customs re- 

ceipts for March were larger by about 
$4,000,000 than in any month since the new 
tariff law went into effect, and the internal 
revenue receipts were also heavy. There was 
an excess of $8,554,440 in ordinary receipts 
over ordinary disbursements for the month, in 
consequence of which the deficit for the first 
nine months of the current fiscal year was only 
about $16,000,000, as compared with $68,000, - 
000 for the corresponding period in the pre- 
ceding year. ° 


—— American Complications.— 
Trouble has arisen between Peru and 
Ecuador in connection with a boundary dis- 
pute which was some time ago referred for 
arbitration to King Alfonso of Spain. The 
legation and consulate of Ecuador at Lima 
have been attacked by mobs; and at Quito 
and Guayaquil, Ecuador, anti-Peruvian mobs 
attacked the Peruvian legation and consulate, 
and dragged the Peruvian flag through the 
streets. These demonstrations have greatly 
| increased the bitterness between the two coun- 
tries, and in both hasty preparations have been 
made for war. Military aid has been promised 
from Colombia to Ecuador in the event of war. 
The government of Ecuador has expressed 
regret for the anti- Peruvian riots, and has 
appointed commissioners to confer at, Washing- 
ton with commissioners who may be appointed 
by Peru to seek a pacific adjustment of the 
troubles. ® 


he French Parliament, which was 

elected in 1906, ended its labors April 9th. 
A general election took place April 24th for a 
new parliament, which will assemble June 1st. 
The most important unfinished business left 
by the old parliament for the new is the in- 
come-tax bill. ® 


mare in the Congo.—King Albert of 
Belgium has approved the reforms pro- 
posed by his ministry in the administration of 
the Belgian Congo. The most important is the 
abolition of the system of collecting taxes through 
forced labor, under which frightful cruelties 
have been perpetrated in the past. Hereafter 
taxes are to be paid in money, not by labor, 
and are to be reduced in amount; native officials 
are to be substituted for white; obligatory labor 
on the part of adults is to be restricted to the 
works designed for the improvement of their 
own condition; and measures are to be taken 





for the suppression of polygamy. 
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The American Eagle Kite. 


The American Eagle Kite is made of dark cloth printed 
in the semblance of an eagle and mounted on a light wood 
frame. Opened for flying, it measures 5 feet from tip to tip 
of wings; folded, it makes a compact roll 3 feet long, about 
the size of a folded umbrella. It is very convenient for 
carrying on picnics, excursions, pleasure trips into the 
country, etc. 





Easy to Fly. 


The ease with which this Kite goes up is remarkable. 
It is not necessary to run with it except in a very light wind. 
Ordinarily it rises easily and quickly from the hand thou- 


sands of feet in the air. At the Aeronautical Observatory 
at Lindenburg, Germany, six American Eagle Kites strung 
together with wire went to a height of 21,000 feet (over four 
miles), carrying instruments for recording altitude, tempera- 
ture and wind velocity. The inventor of the Kite, some 
time ago, won a beautiful gold-lined silver cup, the first 
prize in a kite-flying contest, in which there were over 500 
contestants. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new 
subscription. Price of Kite $1.00. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 
2 Ibs. Or by mail, post-paid, for 20 cents extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


We Pay the Freight. 


Upon receipt of price we deliver the New Companion 
Sewing Machines freight paid to any railroad freight office east 
of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines 
freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any railroad freight 
office west of these four states. 








Style 2%, 
Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers. 


Warranted 


for 
Ten Years. 
+ 
Safe Delivery 
Guaranteed. 
Style 1 Box Top, Five Drawers . .. . $17.75 
Style 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . 20.75 
Style 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers. 21.75 
Style 3B Automatic Lift, Three Drawers. 19.75 
Style 5B Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . 20.75 
Style 7B Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 21.75 


Style 10B Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift. . 24.75 
Style 11B Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 26.75 


Write to-day for iilustrated booklet and samples of stitching. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
teens AT rn eet flee teenie por tml ft pat tray 


















FACIAL BEAUTY PRESERVED 
By Cuticura Soap, Assisted By Cuticura 
Ointment, the Great 
Skin Cure, 
Because of its delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative 
and antiseptic properties, derived from Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure. Cuticura Soap is believed 
te be not only the most effective skin purifying and 
peautifying soap ever compounded, but’it is also the 
purest and sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. For 
facial eruptions, skin irritations, scalp affections, fall- 
ing hair, baby rashes and chafings, red, rough hands, 
ind sanative, antiseptic cleansing, Cuticura Soap, 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is 
priceless. [Adr. 








Mend that leaky kelttlewith 






Czmentium will. It’s a mineral paste—heat proof, 
moisture proof, chemical proof — and mends china, 
glass, pipes, marble, ete., to stay. Never be 
without it—it will save 
25c. at Hardware, 


many a dollar. 
. Department, Grocery 
Write for FREE book- 


nd Stationery Stores. 
Le ‘let, “ Little “Tragedies trom Everyday Life.” 
Ave. CAEMENTIUM SALES CO., 
Chicago Sole Agents for U.S.A. 
120-R Boylston St, Bostom, Mass. 








WwW. L. DOUCLAS 


$3.00, $3.50, $4.00 & $5.00 


SHOES s20te3%o 


Union 


Made 


W. L. Douglas 
shoes are ,worn 
by more men than 
any other make, 


BEGAUSE: 

W. L. Douglas $3.00 
and #3.50 shoes are 
the lowest price, 
quality considered, in 
the world. 

W. L. Douglas 84.00 
and 85.00 shoes 
equal, in style, fit and 
wear, other makes 
costing 86.00 to 88.00. 


Fast Color Eyelets. 


The genuine have W. L. Douglas name and price 
ommee on the bottom. Take No Substitute. 

Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If they 
are not for sale in your town write for Mail Order Cata- 
logue, giving full directions howto order by mail. Shoes 
ordered direct from factory delivered to the wearer 
all charges prepaid. W. L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 
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This Athletic 





SUSPENDER Reg. 


santo boy’s 
trousers and 
stockings 
without wrink- 
ling. Freedom 
of circulation 
and quickness in 
dress is assured. 
For boys in knee 
trousers. Made for 
girls also. 
Only50 or75c 
Worth double it 
Sold by Leading 
Clothing and De- 
partment houses, 
If your dealer does 






















place any defective 
irs. 
.» Sole Makers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 






















F YOU WANT the 
most excellence ob- 
tainable in Stove 
Polish you will take 
your stand on Rising 
Sun. The tidy house- 
keeper wants an ex- 

tremely brilliant 
stove lustre of ex- 

treme durability 
under heat. That is 
just it. We have it. 
The real Stove Polish 
test is—will it last un- 
der’ heat of the stove ? 

When you answer that, 
it’s Rising Sun every 

time. The others don’t. 


MORSE BROS., Pri 
Canton, Mass., cre 

















NATURE @ SCIENCE 











essons of the Paris Flood.— Comparative 
immunity for a hundred years seems to 
have made the French forgetful of the danger 
to their great capital from sudden floods in the 
River Seine. But the lesson taught this year 
will evidently have important consequences. It 
is suggested, among other things, that a large 
channel be constructed to lead off the flood- 
waters from a point above the city to a junction 
with the regular channel below the city limits. 
The cost of this is reckoned at, at least, $20,- 
, 000,000. But Paris lies in a great basin, and 
| the proposed cut-off would not save some of the 
suburbs from inundation. Another suggested 
solution is to construct in the higher valleys, 
| through which the Seine and its two principal 
| tributaries, the Yonne and the Marne, flow, 
great reservoirs, to be filled in times of flood. 
This water, it is argued, would be useful for 
irrigation purposes, as it could be distributed at 
will any time after the inundation had ceased. 
It is probable, also, that local protection will be 
secured by means of higher embankments within 


the city. 
yon Indigo.—Not many years ago only 
natural indigo was known, but already 
the manufacture of artificial indigo has reached 
a point where it has threatened ruin to many 
of the cultivators of the indigo plant in India. 
Nevertheless, the supe- 
|Yiority of the natural 
paaenen in some re- 
| spects has induced con- 
tinued investigation of 
improved methods of 
cultivation and prepa- 
ration. It is now pre- 
dicted that a new era 
of prosperity for the 
natural indigo industry 
isat hand. The intro- 
duction of Java-Natal 
indigo is said to have 
reduced the expenses of cultivation, and to have 
increased the production one-half. It is pre- 
dicted that in the future it will cost less to 
produce natural indigo than the synthetic dye. 
Science has played a part on both sides in this 
| competition. 
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r . 
Glass Pins of Quality | "# erro 
to-day rs Biggest BASEBALL Novelty 
. . of the year ase! Scorer au 

P.B.S. om oe pte | and a for handsome Watch Fob al] in one 

7 Qe emblems appeal to pe epee o Scores innings and runs for both 
WATS nov, wntsine, artistic. the | F188 picture in colors. Bethe Bret 6 

; ew, b » L vic olors : 

’ 0 pins themselves we build Colored own one in your town. Sent prepaid 
with same care and atten- for 26c. A benanza for live agents 
tion that we devote to our col- Catalog Write quick HEBARD SUPPLY HOUSE 
lege and fraternity jewelry. 


423 Honore Street, Dept. 28 Chicago 
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THE COLLEGE SHOPS, Dept. A, Attleboro, Mass. 
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ace Titanium.—The only successful prep- 
aration of pure titanium is said to be that 
of Messrs. Nilson and Peterson, who reduce a | 
titanium chlorid with sodium. The metal thus | 
obtained looks just like polished steel, but is | 
brittle when cold. Heated to a low red heat, | 
it can be forged like hot iron, but if the 
|; temperature is carried too high the metal oxi- 
dizes superficially in contact with air. It can | 
be polished on a grindstone, but is too hard to | 
be cut by a hack-saw. It can, however, be | 
| shaped with a file. Homogeneous rods of pure | 
titanium six inches long have been made, and | 
it is hoped that from these wires may be formed. 
| Analysis shows that the metal contains no 
| impurities. ® 


angley’s Aerodrome.— Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell recently paid a high tribute 
to the work of the late Prof. S. P. Langley in 
| laying the foundations on which the recent 
successes in aeronautics have been based. Lang- 
| ley stood almost alone among men of science in 
| his faith that mechanical flight was practicable. 
| The Wrights have said that his belief, combined 
| with his standing in the world of science, was 
‘one of the influences which led to their early | 
experimentation. Doctor Bell regards Langley’s 
aerodrome as a good flying-machine, but it never 
had an opportunity to show what it could do 
because it was not successfully launched. Then 
| public ridicule was heaped upon its designer, 
and he was discouraged. 
* 
tthe Penne Barthquakes.—The Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society is exerting its 
influence in favor of a bill in Congress propo- 
sing the establishment, under the Smithsonian 
Institution, of a Bureau of Seismology, to be 
‘charged with the investigation of earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions, with the special aim of 
discovering the laws which govern them, ‘‘so 
| as to predict their occurrence, and to reduce the 
| danger to life and property.’’ The collection 
of seismological information, the establishment 
of observing stations, the study of special earth- 
quake regions in the United States and its 
possessions, and expeditions to investigate par- 
ticular earthquakes and voleanic eruptions in 
any part of the world, are among the proposed 
duties prescribed for the bureau. 
& 
he Life of the Soil.—According to Dr. 


K. F. Kellerman, the modern view of the 
| soil regards it as alive. It is a matrix support- 
ing various definite groups of micro-organisms, 
| and recent investigations suggest the possibility 
| of determining by bacteriological diagnoses the | 
| crop-producing capacities of different soils, as 
| well as their causes. It has been shown within 
the past few years that the action of the nitri- 
fying bacteria, especially in samples of soil, 
correlates fairly well with the productiveness 
| of the same soils under field conditions. 














F the watch you have now is nearing the end of its 
usefulness, or is disappointing to you in any way, 
get an Jugersoll-7renton. 
it in your pocket you will be sure that you have at last 
found a watch that will not fail you—the only watch 
you will need: for the rest of your life, barring accidents. 


From the minute you put 


Every Ingersoll-Trenton is finely jeweled and keeps time 
to the minute. . We guarantee this ; you prove it through 


long years of use. It is a joy to carry such a watch. 


JEWELED WATCHES 


If you want to spend only $5.00 you can get an 
Make it 
For 


Ingersoll-Trenton in a durable nickel case. 
$7.00 and the case will be ten-year gold-filled. 
$9.00 you can get an Ingersoll-Trenton in a twenty- 
year gold-filled case—a superb watch fit for the most 
critical user. 


Possibly you. are ready right now for a practical dem- 
onstration in watch- economy and watch - satisfaction. 
In that case do two things: first, rely on this advertise- 
ment; second, go straight to your jeweler and tell him 
what you want. INSIST on an Ingersoll - Trenton. 
There !—that is absolutely the best thing we can tell 
you about watch-buying. 

“* As time goes on”’ we continue to make more than one-half of all the watches 
made in the United States. 


We also manufacture the famous INGERSOLL Watches at $1.00, $1.5 
Ingersoll models 


and 


$2.00. We have been doing this for seventeen busy years. 


are sold by 60,000 dealers. 


Our illustrated fact-book about watchmaking will open 
your eyes and save you money. Sendfora copy. Read it 


yourself and loan it to your neighbors.—Iit’s a good book. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. ®frs*kc!Buidine 








THE RIGHT TIME 
IN 
CONNECTICUT 


“I have compared 
my Ingersoll-Trenton 
Watch with Standard 
time daily for four- 
teen days. It has ap- 
parently not varied 
even a fraction of a 
second.” 
W. D. Tucker, 
Middletown, 
Conn. 


Small picture of an 
Ingersoll-Trenton 
Watch showing side 
view of movement 


RESOLVED 
That the Ingersoll- 
Trenton Watch has 
fully earned its 
place in the Hail 
of Fame devoted 
to the world’s ac- 


curate timepieces 














START) HOUSEKEEPING RIGHT — 


ay 
: 
i 


LET DREAMS 


COME TRUE 


It's worry— not work— that tries one’s soul, and it’s poor bread, 


a poor table and poor living that adds to the wife's trials and nags 


the patient husband. 
Why not start 
and learn the 
for lightening and brightening your 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR will make the baking 


Let's have it a success in your home from the ve 


Use- 


CTe) HD) 


housekeeping right, you who 
wisdom of utilizing at once every 


housekeeping ¢ 


WASH BURN-CROSBY''S 


are 


far-sighted 


possible means 


luties? 


a success. 
ry beginning. 


1, 6 ae by. 6 Guan ap Oe) Op >. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., GENERAL OFFICE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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tion’ piles 1s 1.76 @ year, in aavance. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
trated w 
Its subscri 
Entered at the Post-Office, 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


oston, Mass., as second- 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Foal, should be by Post-Oitice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through ‘the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





CHILDREN AND CLOTHES. 


HE Juggernaut of fashion 
never seems so cruel as when 
it is the helpless children who 
are thrown beneath the wheels. 
If adults choose to make this 
disposition of themselves, well 
and good,—their sacrifice is at 
least voluntary and open-eyed, 
—but let the children be pro- 
tected until the day of personal 
choice has dawned. 

If the personal choice of 
babies and children could be consulted on the 
subject of clothing, they would be found unani- 
mously sane in their demand for comfortable fit, 
adequate warmth, and suitability to the pursuits 
of extreme youth; and if given the ballot, they 
would move to the polls as one united body and 
vote down the mothers who sacrificed to “style,” 
or to “cuteness,” or to the hardening process, or 
to any other bothersome theory. 

Among the many fallacies on the subject of 
proper clothing to which small children are vic- 
timized, perhaps the worst, as well as the hardest 
to understand, is that which says that if only the 
chest is welt protected, the rest of the body may 
be ruthlessly exposed to the elements. This 
theory it is which accounts for the small, thick- 
barreled bodies one meets in winter, from which 
emerge a pair of bare, blue-mottled legs. The 
upper part of the body is clad apparently in fold 
after fold of clothing, with over all perhaps either 
a heavy sweater or a fur coat. The legs are bare 
with the exception of a short, thin sock. 

It is only fair to admit that the mothers who 
send their children out in winter dressed in this 
manner are a rapidly lessening number, but those 
who still cling to the fashion are surely not aware 
that since children have a larger skin surtace in 
proportion to their body weight than have adults, 
they are more susceptible to chills, and not less. 

They also make the curious mistake of reason- 
ing that because bronchitis attacks the chest, it 
only invades the system through the chest, and 
hence they only protect that one spot, and leave 
all other avenues open to attack. By this course 
they prove their ignorance of the fact that a chill 
to any part of the body may give rise to bronchi- 
tis, and also of the other very important fact that 
in children a chill may have many bad conse- 
quences besides a so-called ‘‘cold,” or respiratory 
trouble. 

The sudden digestive disturbances of children 
should properly be often traced back to a chilling 
of the surface of the body, rather than to an error 
in diet. Properly clad children will digest better, 
as well as have fewer colds than the unfortunate 
barelegged ones. 
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AMERICAN SHARPSHOOTERS. 


HERE is a story dating from Revolutionary 

days that three members of a company of 
colonial riflemen once fired simultaneously at a 
buzzard flying overhead. The bird fell, and each 
man declared that he had killed it. Examination 
proved that all three bullets had hit their mark. 
There is small chance that the story is true; 
nevertheless there are many instances of excellent 
shooting by the pioneer sharpshooters. Mr. C. W. 
Sawyer, in his book, “Firearms in American 
History,” tells how the British were impressed 
with this remarkable shooting, and the results 
which came from it. 

Shortly after Washington took command of the 
army, he arranged a spectacular review of his 
riflemen, so that the fifteen or sixteen thousand 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut militia who had assembled to 
shut the British up in Boston might see the 
novelty of accurate shooting at what to them was 
extraordinary distance, and be encouraged and 
stimulated thereby. 

It is probable that to the New Englanders— 
with the possible exception of some of the Green 
Mountain boys, and a very few veterans of the 
French wars who had served with mid-colonials— 
the rifle was then unknown. 

In the presence of the army, drawn up in parallel 
lines each side of the range, and an immense crowd 
of spectators, in which a number of British spies 
were welcome visitors, a pole seven inches in 
diameter was set up, and a marksman stepped off 
two hundred and fifty paces. At the place where 
he stopped, a company of riflemen was lined up to 
show what they could do. 

The mark was about equal to that a man would 
present standing sidewise, and the range about 





two hundred yards. No New England farmer 
would waste powder and ball firing at such a 
mark and distance with his musket or fowling- 
piece—only luck could account for a hit. But the 
riflemen, firing singly or at command, so riddled 
the pole that it was apparent no enemy could sur- 
vive an instant. 

General Howe, cooped up in Boston, was fully 
as impressed as the spectators. Later, thinking 
that his statement of casualties and American 
marksmanship might need proof at home, General 
Howe gave orders for the capture alive of one of 
these expert riflemen, complete with his “shoot- 
ing-iron.” Finally he got one, and sent him to 
England, rifle and all, and the marksman was 
made to perform there and exhibit as a curiosity. 

This bit of stage-play had an effect upon the 
British public that perhaps Howe did not antici- 
pate—that of frightening the British public to such 
an extent that enlistments in the army, difficult to 
get before, absolutely stopped for a period, and 
the only new recruits were those forced into serv- 
ice by the German princes of whom King George 
IIT hired them. 


* ¢ 


A HUMBLE HELPER. 


HE tea man is a person who drives about 

certain country roads in Ireland and per- 
suades people to buy his wares. In “Irish Ways” 
Miss Jane Barlow télls a very pretty story of one 
of these travellers who sought shelter one stormy 
day in a neat cabin by the wayside. By chance 
he found there another visitor, a very poor, old 
Irish-speaking neighbor, who, infirm and_half- 
blind, saw beclouded days, “‘livin’ under the sister- 
in-law that wasn’t wishful to have her at all.” 
On this wet day, however, great good luck was to 
befall her. 


“For what does the tea man do,” says his 
hostess, “‘but takes a half-pound parcel out of his 
sack, and | it to her a present. Aye, bedad 
did he, and wrote down the price of it against 
himself in his little book, the way he wouldn’t be 
robbin’ his employers. 

“And after that, says he to me, ‘would the ould 
woman be able to get herself the sugar to be 
drinkin’ wid it.’ 

“And says I to him, ‘Well, now, me lad, tellin’ 
you the truth, she would not.’ 

“So with that he takes out fourpence, and gives 
it to her to buy the bit of sugar. 

“And then the crathur went down on her two 
knees in the middle of this floor, and said to 
Almighty God that the man was never to want 
for the price of what he had given her to the last 
day of his life. And the tea man was in stitches 
of laughin’ that she should be makin’ such talk 
over a grain of tea and sugar. 

“But sure ’twas no aughin’ matter to ould 
Molly, that does often be lyin’ sick, and when the 
bring her the bowl of pitaties, ne’er a hand she’ll 
pat to it. Dear—oh, the crathur’s to be 
pitied. 

“But there’s a good few of the young girls doin’ 
the spriggin,’’—white muslin embroidery, a com- 
mon cottage industry,—‘‘that a lady takes and sells 
for them off away somewheres. So when they’re 
pe their ope for it they do be gettin’ ould 

olly her bits of tea and sugar, and snuff. ’Deed, 
they’re eer news of a parcel of their work 
every day the now.” 


* ¢ 


HER SECOND-BEST. 


UAKERS believe in a sober garb, but they 

are by no means without that quality which 
would be termed vanity in “the world’s people.” 
Aunt Peace Lawton had this quality to a marked 
degree. 


One day a strolling photographer asked permis- 
sion to take a picture of the Lawton family, sitting 
on their velvet lawn. Mr. Lawton gave the per- 
mission, but his remarks were not approved by 
Aunt Peace. When it became evident that her 
gentle remonstrance had no effect, Aunt Peace 
said no more, but at the moment when the photog- 
rapher_ said “Ready?” and exposed the film, 
Aunt Peace lifted her spotless handkerchief, 
spread to a snowy square in both hands, hiding 
her face and head completely. 

mo Aunt Peace, what made you do that?” 
asked her nephew, reproachfully, when he had 
permission from the photographer to speak. 

“William,” said the old lady, calmly, “if thee 
thinks that I propose to be put in a picture with 
my second-best cap on, and my kerchief sadly in 
need of an iron, thee is greatly mistaken.” 


* ¢ 


THE PROPER PLACE TO LOOK. 


URING the moving, a portrait of one of the 
ancestors of the Brent family had got lost. 
No one could find it at either the old or the new 
house, and there was great consternation. William 
Brent, aged six, was offered a “treat,” value not 
announced, for any hint that would lead to the 
return of the missing grandfather. 
One noon he came home from school breathless. 
“I think, mama,” he said, “I think we can find 
Grandfather Brent’s picture.” 
“Where?” asked his mother. 
“Down-town,” said William, confidently. 
saw a notice on a shop-window, and it said ‘P 
ings restored within.’ ”’ 
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THEY HAD THEM ALL. 


T IS the custom to think American department 

stores are about as near universal market- 
places as any in the world, but the story Mrs. 
Pankhurst told while in New York, according to 
a writer in the Washington Star, shows that they 
do pretty well in London. 

At one of the shops there, “universal providers’ 
they call themselves, a lady once asked a shop 
assistant where the Brussels counter was. 

“Carpets, sprouts, or point lace?” inquired the 
assistant. 

* ¢ 


BEING FAIR. 


O SAY unpleasant things in a pleasant way is a 
fine art. A certain writer of biographies, 
states the Troy Times, had highly developed his | 
talents along this line, and his verdict on the great 
of his chosen period is much like that of the New | 
Hampshire parson at the funeral of a parishioner. | 
| 

“Brethren,” he said, “‘we must agree that our | 
deceased friend was mean in some things, but | 
let us in Christian charity allow that he was | 
meaner in others.” | 
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They Could 


if you will arrange 
now to have your 
wife receive, after 
your death, a 







Regular 
Monthly 


Income 















as long as she lives. 


The Prudential 


Monthly Income Policy 








provides a fixed, guaranteed monthly income for your wife and 


family. The strength of The Prudential is back of this plan. 


Before you are an hour older, write us about the Prudential Monthly Income Policy. 








The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, Newark, N. J.. 




















The Prudential Monthly Income Policy is the widow's policy, the home policy, the family policy, 
and if everything else should fail, it comes to the rescue and gives to the widow a never-failing source 
of support. No plan for the support and protection of the widow, the daughter, the son, or other depend- 
ent has ever been devised, that is so perfect in all its features. Fill out coupon and mail now. 














BABIES REVEL IN IT! 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. 
Prevents chafing. For Mother’s use also. 


Substitutes rob you. Insist on Mennen’s. Sample box for 2-cent stamp. 


Try Mennen’s (Borated) Skin Soap (blue wrapper). Especially prepared 
for the Nursery. No samples. 


Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Mail. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


Soothing, comforting. Allays irritation. 







































HEN Mr. Buck- 
Wl 

would be impos- 
sible for him to get home 
to dinner that night, he 
went over to the fruit 
shop, where he is recog- 
nized as a connoisseur in 
good things to eat, and 
selected a basket of choice 
Malaga grapes. 

‘Take these out to 
your mother when you 
go, Hal,’’ he said to the 
twenty-year-old son, who 
acts as clerk in his office. 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Hal, 
putting the basket close 
to his hat, a device that 
served its purpose admirably, for he did not 
forget the grapes—he only left them on the 
street-car. 

It was soon after he had transferred to the 
second line that he discovered what he had 
done, and it happened that there was an excel- 
lent grocery on one of the cross-streets close by. 
Hal jumped off, and by good luck, found a 
basket of grapes which was really a close second 
to his father’s, but he whistled softly as he 
handed out the price. 

Hal has a habit, when he comes from town 
at night, of stopping for a minute at the flat 
where his newly married sister has set up 
housekeeping. On this particular evening he 
found Flo enveloped in a charming turkey-red 
apron, cooking dinner. 

“O Hal, you darling fellow! What’s that— 
grapes ?’’ she cried, enthusiastically. ‘‘Malagas, 
too, my favorites! How lovely of you! You’re 
just like papa, thinking of such things. To 
tell the truth, that’s one thing I have missed 
a tiny bit since I’ve been married. David never 
thinks to bring home any little surprise—he’s 
so practical. He’d say, ‘Why, Flo can order 
anything she wants at the grocery. Why should 
I cart home provisions?’ Not that he isn’t 
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perfectly splendid in all the important points— 
And she 


but you understand, don’t you?’’ 
gave Hal a hug which made it 
absolutely impossible for him to 
pick up that basket of grapes 
and carry it off. 

‘*After all, I paid for them,’’ 
he said to himself as he left the 
flat. ‘‘I can explain to mother. 
She’d rather Flo had them than 
to get them herself, I know.’’ 

The only hitch in this program 
was that, on reaching the house, 
Hal found a telephone message 
from his chum, asking him to 
come down to the theater and go 
home for the night with him, in 
consequence of which he hurried 
his dinner and rushed off without remembering 
to say a word about grapes. The next morn- 
ing, as Mr. Buckley started for thé office, his 
youngest daughter came skipping down the steps 
after him. ‘‘Wait, papa, I’m going part way 
with you!’’ she called, adding, as they fell into 
step, ‘‘Flo just telephoned that Hal brought her 
a magnificent basket of grapes last night, and 
she wanted me to come over and bring back a 
bunch for mother.’’ 

“Hal! I’d like to know what that means!’’ 
said Father Buckley, with interest. ‘‘I bought 
those grapes and sent them out to your mother. 
I meant to ask her how she liked them, and I 
forgot it.’? 

“What do you s’pose, Flo?’”’? Fanny Buckley 
demanded, gleefully, as she received a bunch 
of grapes on a small plate from her sister’s 
hands. ‘‘Papa’s quite disgusted. He says he 
sent these grapes out to mama, and he doesn’t 
know what Hal meant by giving them to 
you.’’ 

“Papa! But how perfectly silly of Hal not 
to tell me when I—the very idea! And I 
Praised up my brother this morning for being 


A BASKET OF GRAPES 


BY GRACE ETHELWYN CODY 











so thoughtful, until 
David actually went off 
mumpy! I’ve been 
ready to ery ever since. 
Here—take the whole 
basket home with you. 
Papa evidently didn’t , 
care for me to have any 
of them, from what you 
say.”? 

‘Nonsense! Course 
he did. Don’t be so 
Sensitive. I sha’n’t 
take them, either.” 
And Fanny slipped 
out of the door and 
Scampered home. Leaving the plate of grapes 
on the sideboard to await the return of her | 








mother, who had gone out, Fanny started for | do you think about it 2” 


School, followed, some fifteen minutes later, by 


goc 


her brother Jack, who, as a matter of course, | her candid caller. 





took a good-looking bunch of grapes that he 
noticed on the sideboard in his hasty farewell 
dash through the dining-room. 

One hour later a determined-looking young 
matron with very pink cheeks entered the 
Buckley house, carrying a square package that 
looked like a basket of grapes. Finding no one 
about, she walked straight through, deposited 
the package in the ice-box, and returned to her 
own flat, with her head high in the air. 

Then, just before noon, Mrs. Buckley came 
home. Her maid was having a Thursday 
outing, so she hurried to the kitchen, and the 
first thing she discovered was an unexplained 
basket of grapes in the refrigerator. Without 
an instant of delay she went to the telephone 
and told her grocer that she had ordered no 
grapes, and wished to have these sent for and 
taken back immediately—also not to forget to 
give credit for them on the bill. Such blunders 
were getting altogether too frequent, and the 
time was coming soon when patience would 
cease to be a virtue. 

The grocer, profusely repentant, although 
quite unable to see how the mistake had 
occurred, sent a boy on 
a special trip to take 
away the troublesome 
grapes, assuring Mrs. 
Buckley that it positive- 
ly should not occur 
again. 

- These measures were 
so prompt and effective 
that nothing more was 
heard of grapes in the 
Buckley house until that 
night, when a question, addressed to Hal by 

his father, brought out the story, bit by bit. 

There was a growing gale of mirth as the plot | 
unfolded, and the last, best laugh of all, was on | 
Mrs. Buckley, whose own merriment, unfortu- | 
nately, was slightly tarnished by the prospect 

of explaining the situation to her grocer. 

She braced up, however, and did it woman- 
fully, immediately after breakfast the next 
morning, and by dinner-time of that day, as 
dessert was being brought in, she remarked 
sweetly to her husband : 

‘*At last, my dear, we’re going 
to have your beautiful grapes.’’ 

As she spoke, 2 dish of wilted, 
dwarfed muscatels, more stem 
than fruit, was placed upon the 
table. 

‘‘What!’’ exclaimed Mr. Buck- 
ley, turning on Hal. ‘‘Those 
aren’t the grapes I bought.’’ 

‘‘And they aren’t the ones I 
bought !’’ Hal protested, just as 
stoutly. 

Martha, the maid, paused at 
Mrs. Buckley’s elbow. ‘‘ Das 
boy he say clerk mek mistake to 
sell your grapes,’’ she explained, in a bashful 
undertone. ‘‘But he say all right—he go’n’ 
to send you dose anyhow, and not charge you 
any money.”’ 
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A COLONIAL GRAND DAME. 


STRIKING character who resided in 

Boston after the Revolutionary War was 

the highly original Madam Haley. She 
lived in great magnificence, and when the 
Charlestown bridge was opened in 1786, she 
paid, it is said, five hundred dollars for the 
privilege of being the first to drive over it. Her 
carriage on this occasion was drawn by four 
white horses. ‘‘Old Boston Days and Ways,’’ 
by Mary Caroline Crawford, tells more of the 
opening of this bridge and of Madam Haley. 


The diary of Deacon John Tudor describes 








the festivity thus: ‘‘June 17, 1786, This day 
Charles River bridge was finished, when a vast | 
concourse of people passed over: There were | 
two tables of 320 feet sett up on Bunker’s hill, | 
the place where the Battle was fought with | 
the Brittons this Day 11 eng 3 on the Day | 
Charlestown was burnt. This Day of festivity | 
and joy was Kept so as to entertain 800 Gen- 
tlemen; the Governor was present. 13 Tosts 
were drank. Sutch a Concourse of people, | 
Carriages ete; I never Saw at one Time before : 
Said Bridge is 1503 feet long encluding the 
abutments and is the greatest piece of work 
done in Emerica. The breadth of the Bridge | 
42 feet and ornamented with 40 Lamps, which | 
make a Sparkling Show in the Night.’’ 

So it was quite a safe bridge for Madam 
Haley to drive over in her splendid carriage at 
the head of the procession. 

There is a story that a countryman once called 
on this interesting and eccentric lady at her 
Boston house, and having been accorded the 

rivilege of seeing her, owned that he came 

rom curiosity, having heard so much about | 
her. Thereupon Madam Haley asked what he 
might have heard. 

“That you were very rich,’’ he returned, 
simply, ‘‘that you live in great style, do much 
, and are very homely.’’ 

‘“‘Now you see me,” said the lady, ‘‘what 


“IT swear I believe it’s all true!’’ answered 





CAMP MARANACOOK fsa20 cis; face its: 
ited number of boys under the direction of experienced 


educators who have made a special study of camp life. 
Special care given the younger members. Camping 
oe ye motor-boating, fishing, mountain-climb- 
ing, water and fi 


for booklet. Boston representative, E. 8. ,M.D., 
Assis | 


tant Physical Director, Boston ¥.M.C. A. 


For Boys. Ideal lake location 
in forest, Unity, Me. 8th sea- 
son; athletics; trips; tutoring 
for exams. 

illustrated booklet. H.L. Rand, 
State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 





Send for unusual 


Pains, Aches 


old 





Stiffness, : 


Aching Feet or Hands, Cuts, 


Wounds, are speedily relieved by the Antiseptic, | 
Healing, Pure, Stainless, and Free from Oil 


[ “KING OF PAIN™ 





LiINIMeENT) 
OLD CARPETS 


MADE INTO 


NEW RUGS! 








END us your 
old carpets 
—by freight at 
our expense — 
and we will 
make them into 
neat and dura- 
ble rugs. 


Our price is fair. 


No charge made 
Sor cleaning. 


SALEM CARPET 
CLEANING CO., 









SALEM, MASS. 
Booklet Free. 














WATER 
SUPPLY 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
. Furnished 






Lighting Plants at prices within the 
reach of all. Write for Cata.“D.” 


LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 









“Chief of them all.” 






Nature’s Sweets. 
ow we welcome the coming of spring and the 
return of shrubs and flowers with their rich per- 
fumes! The same delight is experienced by those 
who have come to know the rich, delicious, un- 
usual flavors of Samoset Chocolates. They are 
rare combinationsof nature’s choicest fruits, nuts, 
ngney. mage etc.,combined with pure chocolate. 
Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 
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The Only 
Substitute for Coffee. 
- 4s * 
Old Grist Mill 
We prefer to have you buy the Old Grist Mill | 
oods from your grocer, but if you cannot obtain 
them from him, we P, exp paid: 
eS. sack ale M. Seatee, Hoeed Pleat ) 
Rolled Wheat j $1.25 | 
Rye Flakes 
Fresh made goods. Satisfaction guaranteed. | 
Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. | 
A Graduate Watchmaker} 
from this school—where 
Nay in a year's time or less 
he has learned Watch- 
making, Engraving and 
Optics — 
Readily Finds |) 
a Position | 
because our school and 
its thorough methods are 
so — — to a 
jewelers throughout the 
country. This explains 
why we have calls for 
more graduates to 
Earn $15 to $25 
Per Week 
than we can supply. 
S Write or call for 
- information, 
Waltham Horological School, 
Waltham, Mass. 
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eld sports. Complete equipment. Send | 
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Cheap To California 


for transporting 


Rates 


and Washington. 


736D Old South Building, Boston. 
—_—_—_—— — 


We have special arrangements 
household 
goods to California, Oregon 
Special re- 

duced rates. Quick and reliable 
service. Write to-day for rates and particularsto 








| JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING Co. 





kitchen, bath, in Cellar away 
laundry, lawn hose, from frost 
garden, stock. and dust. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Our hydro-pneumatic water system solves the 
water problem for all homes not connected with 
city water supply. In fact, gives a pressure 
superior to many city systems and an abun 
dance of water without any water tax. It is 
the ideal 


Water System for 
Country Homes. 


No matter where you live, whether on a hill or 
in a hollow, or how large your house may be, 
you can enjoy all the advantages of hot and 
cold water at very low cost. Send for our 
Book C and look it up. %& YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 








Ineeds no soaking 
but cooks instani\y,9 


sy 
up in cartons WW \s Ye) 


from dirt and disaqree 
able flavors of common 


tapioca 
ni. 


Ask grocers for SLADE’S. 


D.& L. SLADE CO., 





Pneumatic Tank 




















Indian Wigwam. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 90 cents extra. 
Price of Wigwam $2.00. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 4 Ibs. 

This Wigwam is 6% feet high, 6 feet 
in diameter at the base, and large enough 
for camping purposes. Made of strong 
brown drill, yet is light and can be packed 
into a small space. It is also easily 
pitched, as six or seven saplings, which 
may be cut on the spot, furnish all the 
support that is necessary. 





Boy’s Indian Suit. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 85 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price of 
Suit $1.85, post-paid. 

This Indian Suit consists of 1 Jacket, 1 
pair Trousers and 1 War Bonnet. The 
Jacket and Trousers are made of strong 
khaki cloth, trimmed with yellow and 
red. The War Bonnet has bright-colored 
feathers round the crown, and is adjust- 
able in size. This is one of our most 
attractive Offers for boys. Any size fur- 
nished, from 6 to 14 years of age inclusive. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Latest Improvement in 


rawjor 


(oking-Ranges 


is an Ash Hod instead of the usual clumsy 
ash pan—and the Coal Hod beside it, out 
of the way (patented). 


Every cook appreciates at once the advantages of 
this arrangement in the added convenience and neat: 
ness. The ashes fall through a chute into the Ash 
Hod—ALL of them—far below the fire, making their 
removal easy and cleanly and preventing hot ashes from 
banking up against the grates and warping them. 


The Single Damper 
(patented) is another 
Crawford idea, and is the 
greatest invention ever 
added to a cook stove. 
It prevents the costly 
“damper mistakes” com- 
mon to all two-damper 
ranges, and is simplicity 
itself; slide the Knob 
to “Kindle,” “bake” or 
“checKk”— one motion 
— the range does the rest. 
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Another feature of 
superiority in Craw: 
fords is the Double 
Cup-Joint Oven Flues 
that heat all parts of 
the oven alike; no 
“cold corners” nor 
“scorching spots” in 
Crawford Ovens. 


: Gas Ovens and Broilers above the 
: range or at the end if desired. Our 

uum FO Gas Ovens are of new design with 
patented features that make them 
Ask the Crawford Agent to show you and write us for circular. Absolutely Safe. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 

















